FOR THE RIGHT BREAKS 


Skill ends and chance commences when the 
ball is in the air. But the skill counts for more 
and the chance diminishes with the Spalding 
J5V Official Intercollegiate Football. The per- 
fect construction of this ace football gives it 
a long, true flight. The long kicks and passes 
which have made the record book have been 
made with a J5V. 

All of Spalding’s technical skill is behind 
this leading ball. Rigid inspection means that 
each ball is perfect in shape, size and weight. 
And our exclusive methods of construction 
mean that this perfection is built into the ball, 
to stay there for life. 

Coaches ordering the J5V are doing their 
teams a favor. starting them off with the right 


breaks from the beginning. 
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GULF 


™* GUILE SANUSOWL-SET 


the modern dust allayer 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HERE’S an ideal product for dust allaying pur- 
poses on earth surfaces. Guif Sani-Soil-Set — 
another sensational development by Gulf’s re- 
search technologists — offers a practical solu- 
tion to the dust problem on playgrounds, ten- 
nis courts, athletic fields, parking lots, etc. 

One application of Gulf Sani-Soil-Set per 
season will usually do the job. Properly applied, 
it will not track or harm shoes or clothing. 

Don’t let another season pass without getting 
the benefit of this inexpensive dust allayer. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


GULF OIL CORPORATION - GULF REFINING COMPANY, 
General Offices: Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. S 


Please send me without obligation a copy of the booklet “Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set for Treating Playgrounds.” 
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They Say an Army Marches 


on its Stomach 


x“ 


| ii 


D.: you ever see an army march on 
its stomach? Of course not. That’s just a 
fancy way of putting it. But there’s no fancy 
way around the fact that the flying feet of an 
athlete are a first essential to Sis perform- 
ance. That’s why top-flight athletes invari- 
ably specify shoes of Genuine Kangaroo. 


And just as Kangaroo shoes are an in- 
valuable aid to champions, they are also 
invaluable to less experienced athletes who 
strive for every advantage that proper 


equipment will afford them. 


Investigate shoes of Genuine Kangaroo. 
You will find that this leather is 17% 
stronger, weight for weight, than any other 
leather . . . 14% lighter at any given 
strength, adds zip and split-second dash 


to the efforts of its wearers. 


You owe it to your team to specify 


Kangaroo when you order shoes. 
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WELL, WE LEARNED ONE 
THING HERE, 
THANKS TO THE COACH 


COACHES KNOW an athlete must have steady nerves, if 


he is to give his best performance. 

This is why many insist that their boys give up coffee. 

Boys who are used to coffee with their meals find it diffi- 
cult to stop drinking it. But many coaches are overcoming this 
problem by serving Postum at the training table. 

Postum’s satisfying flavor, its cheerful aroma, and steam- 
ing warmth soon have the boys forgetting forbidden bev- 
erages. 

Here is what Charles Tesreau, former star pitcher of the 
New York Giants, now baseball coach at Dartmouth, says 
about Postum: “An athlete needs plenty of good sound sleep. 


YEAH , IF YOU WANT TO 
KEEP IN CONDITION, i 
DRINK POSTUM, INSTEAD: 


Nn 


And because caffein keeps many men awake, I believe all ath- 
letes should avoid coffee. Yet, they need a hot drink with their 
meals, so I usually tell them, ‘Drink 
Postum, instead.’ Postum is a delicious 
drink, warm and tempting. It contains 
no caffein or other stimulants, and can- 
not cause any harmful after-effects.” 
Postum is simply whole wheat and 


bran, roasted and slightly sweetened. It’s 
“JERE” TESREAU delicious and easy to make and costs 


“ 


_.. delicious drink,  OMly about 14¢ a cup. A General Foods 


warm and tempting.” Product. 


FREE! A BOOKLET ENTITLED, “Tips on Four Major 
Sports.” Andy Kerr, Lon Jourdet, Bill Terry, and Dean 
Cromwell are the authors. This handy manual covers 
such subjects as the future of the lateral, passing tech- 
nique in basketball, importance of signals in baseball, 
and form on the track. It is illustrated, of course. Your 
boys will find it extremely interesting. We shall send you 
—free—as many copies as you need for your squads. Also 
as many individual servings of Postum as you need for 
your teams and candidates. 


S. C. 5-39 
GENERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me | individual servings of Postum. Also 
copies of ‘“Tips on Four Major Sports.” 


I i al a 


Street___ 


Canada, address General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. (This 
offer expires December 31, 1939.) 
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Equip Your Team With The 


HPLER 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL SHOE 


Now that six-man football is established as 
a major sport in thousands of high schools 
throughout the country, equipment for the 
players is a matter of permanent concern. 
Stephen Epler, the man who originated the 
game, has developed a shoe to meet its de- 
mand for speed with safety. Note the rubber 
cleats, scientifically placed for digging power, 


for lateral as well as forward motion. Note 


1790 BROADWAY 


the felt-padded tongue for easier punting, the 
special kicking toe for protection plus true 
and long ball flight. Built over a Scientific 
Last, this special six-man football shoe pro- 
vides perfect fit. Shock-proof insoles of 
sponge rubber add an extra ounce of comfort. 
Slant-cut tops prevent binding at heel cords. 
Give your team the advantage of the Epler 
football shoe, the right shoe for the game. 


NEW YORK CITY 


@® UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
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NEW sport swept 
A the college cant- 
puses last month 
—swallowing live gold- 
fish. And by the way Joe 
College is going at it, 
gulping goldfish may 
soon become a major 
sport. The athletic fa- 
thers should be for it. 
Here is a diversion that 
requires no Stadia, little 
equipment and no high 
priced coaches. All the 
contestant needs is a 
weak mind and a strong 
stomach. 

Technically speaking, 
guppy gulping is not a 
new sport. For many ~ 
years it was a peculiar 
pleasure for low and bibulous char- 
acters. However, these elbow bend- 
ing sportsmen just liked to stagger 
into a fish pond and fraternize with 
their finny 14-karat friends. Any 
consumption was purely accidental. 
The gastronomic phase acquired tone 
only when it was taken up by our 
undergraduates. 

Appropriately enough, the fad was 
started by the son of a one-time Har- 
vard football captain, Lothrop With- 
ington (1910). For a side bet of $10, 
Withington fils, a freshman at Har- 
vard, grabbed a guppy by the tail, 


Thomas © The Detroit News 


“Which of you ate my goldfish?” 


popped it into his mouth, gulped and 
reached for the ten-spot. 

This revolting exhibition captured 
the imagination of collegians every- 
where, and from that point on the 
fate of the goldfish was sealed. A col- 
leger just couldn’t look his glisten- 
ing pet in the eye without his mouth 
watering. While the nation’s aqua- 
riums were still barricading their 
doors against college boys in search 
of food, the following atrocities were 
reported: 


A Month of Fridays 


Lancaster, Pa., Apr. 4: George 
Raab, Franklin & Marshall wrestler, 
was in the hospital today complain- 
ing of intestinal trouble after swal- 
lowing six live goldfish. Physicians 
said it was his appendix and not the 
goldfish that caused his stomach to 
swim. 

Los Angeles, Apr. 5: Professor Sa- 
rah Atsatt, zoologist at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, advised 
college boys to call it a day after eat- 
ing 125 goldfish. This is the psysio- 
logical limit of the human stomach, 
she warned, and made no guarantee 
for the survival of anybody rash 
enough to try for it. “Such prodigious 
gulping would total about a pound of 
fish,” she added. “The calorie con- 
tent is the equivalent of a loaf of 
bread, a dozen eggs or two hambur- 
ger sandwiches.” 

Boston, Apr. 12: Lou Ascol, a pro- 
fessional glass and razor blade swal- 
lower, swallowed 127 goldfish in a 
cafe act. Reaching into two bowls, he 
scooped out two or three fish at a 
time and swallowed them with rel- 
ish, ‘“Nothing to it,” he said, and de- 
voured a photographer’s flashlight 
bulb for a chaser. The C.G.S.U. (Col- 
legiate Goldfish Swallowers’ Union) 
filed charges of copyright infringe- 
ment. 

Martinsville, Ind., Apr. 19: “(Cam- 
pus fish gobblers are pikers,” .said 
Claude C. Curtis, Depauw Univer- 
sity alumnus, who works at the 
Grassyfork Hatcheries, as he gulped 
down a cup of water in which were 
some 5,000 young fish, so tiny they 
were barely visible. 

Chicago, Apr. 25: John Patrick, 
University of Chicago junior, scoff- 
ing at eastern sissies, chewed and 
swallowed two and one-half phono- 
graph records. A good union man, he 
refused to eat the labels. 

Washington, D. C., Apr. 22: It was 
discovered today that the idea of 
eating phonograph records is just an 
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old English custom. A 
36-year-old patent was 
uncovered in the British 
Patent Office which reg- 
istered an edible gramo- 
phone record. The rec- 
ord was made of pure 
hard chocolate wrapped 
in a tin foil with the 
sound groove impressed 
in the foil. After getting 
tired of listening to the 
record, the listener was 
able to remove the tin 
foil and eat the record 
like a chocolate wafer. 

At the beginning the 
public eyed these epi- 
curean feats with indul- 
gence. After being ex- 
posed to crazy campus 
diddoes for years, it had come to ex- 
pect almost anything of college boys. 
Public indignation was aroused only 
after Joe Deliberato of Clark Uni- 
versity bolted down 89 fish in one 
sitting. In Boston, a state senator im- 
mediately filed a bill ordering the 
state’s conservation department to 
preserve the fish from cruel and 
wanton consumption. The president 
of the Animal Rescue League threat- 
ened to send agents to arrest any 
goldfish gulper. 

In Chicago, the city’s consulting 
psychologist issued the following 


Courtesy The New Yorker 


“You may borrow it, Mr. Pembroke, 
if you'll promise me faithfully not to 
eat it.” 


statement: “The craving of these 
goldfish cultists really is for public 
acclaim, that is, exhibitionism. The 
eater of goldfish takes delight in the 
repulsiveness of his act.”” Meanwhile, 
Harvard’s Irving Clark, Jr., offered 
to eat a bug for a nickel, an angle- 
worm for a dime and a beetle for a 
quarter. 

Since goldfish eating has become 
so commonplace, we are now waiting 
for someone to devour a whale for 
the glory of alma mater. 
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AMAZING NEW LEATHER 


Again Wilson sets the pace with the latest 
achievement in football craftsmanship—the 
new Wilson Official W R. It’s the type of 
football professional and university teams 
have asked for, many times—a ball that is 
easier to pass. 

Finished with a new, velvety, “no slip” 
leather. The fingers of the passer get perfec 
“traction”—like a new motor car tire on 
a dry pavement. There’s no uncertainty— 
no slipping. 

This means more confidence in passing— 
far greater accuracy and more distance. It also 


Wilson roorsan equement 


MAKES THIS NEW BALL 
2 EASIEST TO PASS! 


means improved centering and ball handling. 

This new Wilson W R is shaped like a 
projectile—to spiral through the air. The 
thin, flush, eight-hole lacing aids gripping 
without putting the ball out of balance. Crafts- 
manship throughout is the finest, including 
the new-type triple lining. 

Add the advantages of this improved foot- 
ball to your play this year. The greater accu- 
racy in passing alone may be the very thing 
that will make you a winner. See your Wilson 
dealer or write Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 
Chicago, New York and other leading cities. 


It’s Wilson 


we ss today in 


Sports 
Equipment 
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IT’S THE OLD CONFIDENCE THAT DOES IT 


A former big league pitcher discusses the 
importance of the proper mental attitude 


By Al Mamaux 


Al Mamaux is well qualified through expe- 


rience to write on any phase of the national 
pastime. After pitching brilliantly in the major 
leagues for ten years (Pittsburgh and Brook- 
lyn), Mamaux went over to the International 
League as player-manager of the Newark 
Bears. Under his leadership, Newark won suc- 
cessive pennants in 1932 and '33. At present 
the author coaches at Seton Hall College in 
South Orange, N. J. 


r | AWENTY - SEVEN years ago 
in Hot Springs, Ark., where 
the Pittsburgh Pirates were 

in training, Fred Clarke, the man- 
ager, assembled all his rookies 
around home plate. “You young fel- 
lows,” said Clarke, “do not get the 
idea of hitting as I am trying to teach 
it to you. You do not have the proper 
mental attitude when you step up to 
the plate.” 

Today, after 27 years, the words 
still ring in my ears. I can now ap- 
preciate the part mental attitude 
plays in the making of successful 
players and successful teams. My 
own case is a perfect example. It 
was the proper mental attitude that 
made it possible for me to make the 
grade in professional baseball for 
ten years. 


In 1913 Pittsburgh farmed me out 
to Fort Wayne in the Central League. 
I was 19 years of age, weighed 160 
pounds and had an exceptional fast 
ball. My first pitching assignment 
was against Evansville and I was 
beaten 8 to 7. The next time I was 
sent to the mound, I had even worse 
luck. The opposing nine sent me to 
the showers in the first inning. Some- 
thing was wrong. The experts all 
agreed that I had one of the best fast 
balls they had ever seen, and yet I 
couldn’t win. 

The answer to the puzzle was sup- 
plied by an ex-big league catcher on 
the Fort Wayne team by the name 
of Harry Martin. Martin called me 
aside just before I was released to 
Huntington in the Ohio State League 
and said, “‘Al, you have everything 
to make a winning pitcher, except 
one thing. And that is the proper 
mental attitude.” 

“What can I do to acquire it?” I 
asked. Martin answered in these 
words, “The first game you pitch for 
Huntington, take the ball in your 
hand, stand on the rubber and say to 
yourself, ‘Here stands a pitcher with 
one of the best fast balls in baseball. 
Am I going to let these batters make 
a sucker out of me? No, sir!’ And 


with every pitch, keep saying to 
yourself, ‘Stop waving that bat, mis- 
ter, you’re not going to hit me.’ And 
fog every pitch over the plate.”’ 

All this may sound egotistical, but 
it did the trick. I followed Martin’s 
directions and won my first six games 
for Huntington, finishing the season 
with a record of 19 victories and 6 
defeats. The ex-catcher had supplied 
the vital ingredients — determina- 
tion, confidence—in short, the prop- 
er mental attitude. 


Coming out of a slump 


The same thing holds true in bat- 
ting. Why do so many of our out- 
standing batters fall a prey to long, 
drawn out slumps? Here again the 
mental angle is involved. The good 
batter starts to worry after going 
hitless for two or three games. In his 
desire to get back on the track, he 
tightens up at the plate, swings at 
bad balls and tries to lengthen or 
shorten his stride and step into the 
ball, instead of relaxing and retain- 
ing his natural stride. 

The great Honus Wagner, with 
whom I had the good fortune to play 
on the same team, never worried if 
he went hitless for a few days. He 
had a formula all his own for this 
ailment. He arrived at the park sev- 
eral hours ahead of his teammates 
and collected about a dozen young- 
sters between the ages of 15 and 20. 
After picking up a dozen balls in the 
clubhouse, Hans would have one of 
the boys pitch to him and station the 
rest in the outfield. Then, for an hour 
or more, he would take serious bat- 
ting practice. He hit from a relaxed 
position, used his natural stride and 
step and offered only at balls in the 
strike area. How many of our young 
players today would sacrifice the 
time for extra hitting practice? 

Mental attitude is something that 
may apply to an entire team as well 
as to the individual. Rochester, in 
1931, won the International League 
championship with a team composed 
mostly of young players with little 
professional experience. They played 
the game with unflagging spirit, 
never giving up the ghost until the 
last man was out. 

In college baseball, the proper 
mental attitude is even more impor- 
tant than it is in the professional 
game. In fielding, for example, 99 out 
of 100 high school and college play- 
ers do not know the proper way to 


handle a ground ball. As a rule, they 
charge in on a hard hit grounder and 
try to field and throw in the same 
motion, instead of first getting set. 
After bobbling a few chances, they 
begin to view ground balls with 
trepidation. The natural consequence 
is a loss of confidence and a feeling 
of uncertainty, which certainly is not 
conducive to good fielding. 

At Seton, to develop the proper 
mental attitude on the part of the 
players, we first teach them the cor- 
rect way of fielding a ball, under the 
supposition that a boy who knows 
the correct way of doing something 
is going to have confidence in his 
ability te do it. The first step is to 
take the first baseman off the field (a 
trick I learned from Jess Orndorff, 
an old time player). With a fungo 
bat, I then hit a hard grounder 
straight at one of the infielders, mak- 
ing him field the ball without mov- 
ing. No throw to first is necessary 
with the baseman off the field, and 
the player can give his undivided at- 
tention to the approach of the ball. 


Next, I hit a roller of medium 
speed in his direction. After taking 
three steps, he is supposed to stop 
and field the ball. Finally, a very 
slow grounder is hit his way for 
which he is expected to come in all 
the way. After a half hour or more 
of this practice, the player usually 
builds up new confidence in his field- 
ing ability. The first baseman is then 
put back on the bag and the fielder 
practices fielding and throwing to 
first. When game day rolls around, 
the player takes the field with the 
proper mental attitude because he 
knows exactly how to go after the 
ball. 


Batting drill 


The problem in batting is to get 
the batsman to follow the ball all the 
way up to the plate, to hit the ball 
where it is pitched and to swing only 
at balls in the strike zone. The first 
step is to build up the batter’s con- 
fidence. We have our own way of do- 
ing this at Seton. For right hand bat- 
ters, I move all my outfielders into 
right field. The batter is informed 
that he must hit every ball into that 
field. In the event he bats a ball to 
the left of second base, he must shag 
the ball himself. After a couple of 
long trips out to left field, the hitter 
soon learns to follow every ball right 
up to the plate. 
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THE COUNTRY’S SCHOOLS ARE LIGHTING UP 


The results of a nation-wide survey on floodlighting, 
together with suggestions on equipment and operation 


By Ralph A. Piper 


As part of a study on the status and stand- 
ards of night football, Ralph A. Piper, assist- 
ant professor of physical education at the 
University of Minnesota, attempted to deter- 
mine the number of schools in the United 
States that play home games at night and to 
gather data regarding the lighting equipment 
as well as economic and administrative factors. 
Some of the results of this survey are presented 
here, together with suggestions on equipment 
and operation of floodlighting systems. The 
survey covers 530 public secondary schools in 
39 states and the District of Columbia. Geo- 
graphically, 40 of the schools are in New Eng- 
land, 325 in the Mid-West, 30 in the West and 
134 in the South. 


OT long ago, when the sun 

\ sank in the sky, the ensuing 

darkness put an end to all 
outdoor sports and games. Today the 
evening hours have taken on new 
value. With the introduction of flood- 
lighting systems, high schools and 
colleges have been able to extend the 
hours of sports enjoyment all the way 
round the clock. There now are ap- 
proximately 1,500 high schools in 
the country that have lights on their 
own fields or play night games on 
rented fields. 

An indication of the trend in flood- 
lighting may be gathered from the 
increasing number of installations 
since 1926. In 1926, there were 3 in- 
stallations; the following year there 
were 2; then in order, up to 1938—3, 
14, 50, 28, 28, 44, 70, 74, 75, 85, and 
37 in 1938. 

The lights installed in 1926 and 
1927 were undoubtedly erected on 
college fields or were installed by 
high schools for practice only. The 
first night high school game on rec- 
ord was played at Westville, Ill., in 
1928. Although there was a drop in 
complete installations during the 
past season, lighting equipment 


manufacturers report a larger num- 
ber of sales in 1938 than in any pre- 
vious year. 

The largest number of schools re- 
porting were in cities with a popu- 
lation of 5,001 to 10,000 followed by 
the 2,501 to 5,000 and the 10,001 to 
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> & 1 #2 Stranded Triple 
P. wire from 2nd pole to 


Courtesy Benjamin Electric 


A TYPICAL TEN-POLE LAYOUT satisfactory for most high school and small college fields. 
Carrying a connected load of 78 kilowatts, the entire system can be installed for as low as $3,000. 


25,000 groups. A majority were 
schools with an enrollment of 501 to 
1,000 pupils, followed by schools en- 
rolling 251 to 500 pupils. 

The average cost of installation, 
average kilowatt output, average cost 
of operating the lights per game, and 
the average increase in gate receipts 
in cities of various population classes 
are shown in the table on page 9. 


Cost of installation 


The average cost of installation is 
lowest in the smaller cities and in- 
creases in direct proportion to popu- 
lation. While the average for all 
schools was $3,097.04, a minimum 
cost of $300 and a maximum cost of 
$35,000 were reported. Actual cost 
reported was not always a true esti- 
mate of what the same system would 
cost elsewhere. In many cases labor 
was partly or entirely donated free, 
poles were donated by local power or 
telephone companies, and projectors 


were mounted on stadium roofs, thus 
eliminating the necessity of erecting 
poles or towers. Power companies 
furnished transformers for some in- 
stallations, while in other cases these 
were bought outright. 


Kilowatt output 


Total kilowatt output is the actual 
amount of electric power consumed 
and is some indication of the intensity 
of light provided. However, the 
amount of available light on the field 
and the efficiency of any lighting sys- 
tem are dependent on many factors 
besides kilowatt output. 

The intensity of light at a target is 
inversely proportional to the square 
of the distance from the source of 
the light. A lamp which provides 25 
foot-candles on a paper one foot 
away from the bulb will provide 
only one foot-candle five feet away. 
Therefore, it is obvious that as the 
distance the projectors are mounted 
from the field is increased, there must 
be a corresponding increase in kilo- 
watt output to obtain equal results. 


Likewise, there must be an in-. 


crease in kilowatt load as the seat 
locations increase in distance from 
the field. This means, in general, that 
total kilowatts should increase in 
proportion to seating capacity. In a 
large stadium the lights may be ade- 
quate for the field and for the specta- 
tors in the first few rows of seats, but 
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the persons sitting in the last rows 
might be better off at home listening 
to a radio report. The situation is 
parallel to one of audibility in a large 
hall. The introduction of a loud 
speaker in a hall is equivalent to an 
increase in the intensity of light on 
a field. This has been taken into 
consideration by the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers’ Association 
(N.E.M.A.) in its proposed recom- 
mendations for lighting football 
fields of three classifications—A, B, 
and C, based on seating capacity. The 
minimum standard load for class C 
installation is 70,000 watts; class B, 
104,000 watts; and class A, 130,000 
watts. 


Over-voltage 


These figures are based on opera- 
tion of lamps at 10 percent over- 
voltage, which is a recommended 
practice. This means that if 110 volt 
lamps are used, the circuit voltage 
should be 120. The result will be an 
increase of approximately 35 percent 
in brightness, an increase of only 
16 percent in kilowatt output and a 
decrease of from 50 to 65 percent in 
the life of lamps used. In other words, 
in many places where lighting is in- 
adequate, lamps are operated at nor- 
mal voltage. By stepping up the volt- 
age 10 percent, an increase in light 
output may be obtained which is 
equivalent to adding one third more 
lighting units, but with no immedi- 
ate additional cost and only a small 
increase in cost of operation. The cost 
of lamps is a relatively minor factor 
since the rated life of lamps is 1,000 
hours. Maximum reduction due to 
burning over-voltage would still 
provide 300 hours of use. 

Data on 487 school fields indicate 
a range in total kilowatts from 12 to 
262.5 with an average of approxi- 
mately 60. This is proof that a large 
majority of these schools are inade- 
quately lighted in terms of recom- 
mended N.E.M.A. standards. 

Although the only lamps recom- 
mended for football floodlighting are 
1500-watt bulbs, there are a few in- 
stallations using 1,000-watt units. 
Here again an increase in light 
(equivalent to adding one-third more 
projectors) can be obtained by sim- 
ply changing to 1500-watt lamps. In 
all open type floodlights, clear hard 
glass lamps should be used to elim- 
inate the danger of breakage during 
a rain or snow storm. False economy 
in this matter has sometimes resulted 
in practically all the lights being 
broken during a storm. This is expen- 


“sive in the long run, in addition to 


the annoyance caused by having to 


stop play. 
Projectors differ in size, shape, 


beam spread, surface material, and 
the number of lamps per unit. In 
addition, there are open and closed 
type projectors, depending on 
whether covered glasses are used or 
not. 

The size, shape, and beam spread 
of projectors used will depend upon 
such factors as the distance of the 
poles from the sidelines and the 
mounting heights. In general where 
poles are located over 75 ft. from the 
sideline, narrow beam floods are 
used and where the distance is from 
30 ft. to 75 ft., medium beam pro- 
jectors are used. Wide beam flood- 
lights are used only when the dis- 
tance to the near sideline is 30 ft. or 
less. Projectors should be furnished 
in sufficient number and focused 
properly to provide an even distri- 
bution of light without glare. Ver- 
tical beam spread should be sufficient 
so that a kicked ball does not go above 
the ceiling of light provided. 

Open type floodlights are ordi- 
narily used where the poles are 
mounted 30 ft. or less from the side- 
lines and may be used at other dis- 
tances. Closed units have the ad- 
vantage of protecting the projector 
surface from dust, rain, chemicals, 
etc. The original cost of closed units 
has been much higher than the open 
type. However, some manufacturers 
are now marketing a closed projec- 
tor with a cheaper cover glass which 
makes its use more practical. The 
number of projectors per pole varies 
from 4 to 14 depending on the dis- 
tance the poles are located from the 
sidelines and the light intensity de- 
sired. 
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The use of wooden poles or steel 
towers has no bearing on the light- 
ing itself. The advantage of steel 
poles or towers lies in their perma- 
nency. The 10-pole layout with 5 on 
each side is the most common and is 
recommended where poles are lo- 
cated from 15 ft. to 30 ft. from the 
sidelines. Eight pole layouts are also 
popular and are used where poles are 
from 30 ft. to 75 ft. from the sidelines. 
Where poles are 75 ft. or more from 
the sidelines, six poles are sufficient. 
In all cases the end poles should be 
on the goal line or between the goal 
line and the end line. 


The height of the poles should be 
in direct proportion to the distance 
they are located from the sidelines. 
The minimum height recommended 
is 40 ft. Poles located 60 ft. from the 
sidelines should be 65 ft. high while 
those 100 ft. from the sidelines should 
be 90 ft. high. 

Little need be said about wiring 
except that it should be adequate to 
insure a voltage drop of not over 2 
percent to the last unit on the line. 
Wiring may be under or above the 
ground. 


Cost of operating lights 


The table shows that the average 
cost of operating lights per game was 
$9.23. However, there was an ex- 
tremely large range of from $1.20 to 
$55.00. Evidently some schools are 
getting a very low kilowatt rate 
while others are paying exorbitant 
rates. Local rates should be investi- 


(Concluded on page 36) 


State-Wide Survey on Floodlighting 


Average Cost 


Average CostlAv. %, increase 


Population of | of Installation | \¥°"9° and per Game |in Gate Repts. 
_— No. | Amount} No.|Amount| No. | Amount! No. |Amount 
1000 or less 14 |$1313.42) 16) 40.31 16 | $6.14 12 | 183% 
100! to 2500 74 | 1502.60} 75 | 49.30 | 80 7.28 | 66 | 196% 
2501 to 5000 101 | 1784.27} 101 - 53.54 | 97 7.87 | 94]197% 
5001 to 10,000 | 118 | 2487.56) 120 | 65.20 | 114 9.21 | 108 | 228%, 
10,001 to 25,000 | 101 | 2971.55) 98 | 61.00 | 100 | 10.62 79 | 220%, 
25,001 to 50,000} 35 | 3585.37) 32) 73.70 | 34 | 11.48 29 | 229%, 
50,001 t0100,000; 12 | 5662.00); II | 73.73 12 | 12.31 7| 83% 
over 100,000 34 |12281.82| 34] 69.47 | 36 | 11.62 | 22 | 260% 
All High Schools | 489 | 3097.04| 487 | 59.71 | 489 9.23 | 4171212% 
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LACROSSE—A 


By Avery F. Blake 


Lacrosse is extensively played in Canada, 
the United States, Great Britain, Ireland and 
Australia. It has been an organized game 
among the colleges of the United States since 
1881, but only during the last 15 years has 
its growth among educational institutions as- 
sumed present proportions. Avery F. Blake, la- 
crosse coach at Swarthmore College—a power 
in eastern lacrosse circles since the turn of the 
century—passes along a number of coaching 
aids on the first principles of the game. 


HERE is an erroneous im- 
pression abroad that lacrosse 
is a slashing, headchopping 
game in which stretchers, broken- 
bone splints and arnica play leading 
roles. Photographs of the game also 
give the impression that the players 
are bent on whacking each other 
with their sticks, but what they are 
really after is the ball. While an 
occasional stroke does land on a 
player’s head, the head is well pro- 
tected to stand the blow. 

It is the speed and enthusiasm 
with which the boys take to and play 
the game which make it appear so 
strenuous and rough to the casual 
onlooker. In reality the game is not 
too rough in any way for schoolboys. 
The rules are so fashioned as to make 
the factor of danger a negligible one. 
On the playing field, bodily contact 
has been reduced to a minor part. Of- 
ficials at high school games have 
been able to open up the game by a 
strict application of the rules, thus 
making the game one where running, 
dodging and passing are predomi- 
nant. This, together with more effi- 
cient coaching, accounts for the 
recent growth of the sport in our 
schools and colleges. 

It requires comparatively little ex- 
pense to equip boys for lacrosse. The 
main items are the lacrosse stick and 
the gloves. The cost of the sticks 
range from three to five dollars, and 
the gloves, which are the same as 
those worn by ice hockey players, 
can be bought within the price range 
of the sticks. The other parts of the 
uniform can be borrowed from the 
other sports teams: the shirts and 
helmets from football; the shoes and 
trunks from basketball. 


The game is played on a field of 
nearly the same dimensions as a 
football gridiron. Lacrosse goals, 
which are similar to ice hockey goals, 
are placed at the ends of the field, 
110 yards apart. They are constructed 
of iron framework six feet square, 
with nets of pyramidal shape fast- 
ened to them. The goals are placed 
in the center of an area 18 by 12 ft., 


RUGGED SPORT FOR SPRING 


An inexpensive game possessing the dash 
of basketball and the clash of football 


known as a “‘crease.”’ This is nothing 
more than a white line that has been 
put around the goal to protect the 
goal tender. 

Play is started by a “draw” of the 
centers in the center circle. It is 
executed by playing the ball between 
the backs of the sticks of the oppos- 
ing centers. At the sound of the 
referee’s whistle, each center tries 
to direct the ball towards one of his 
teammates. The player receiving it 
scoops it up and attempts to carry it 
toward the opponents’ goal. The ball 
may easily be caught, carried or 
thrown with the stick, and the player 
may run with the ball in his crosse. 
When overtaken by an opponent he 


Game Siesathons 
Face-Off 


In lacrosse the ball is put in play by the 
referee who places it between the backs 
of the opposing centers’ sticks. When the 
whistle blows, *he centers try to flip the 
ball to one of their teammates. In the first 
strip of pictures on the opposite page, 
the ‘player on the right (without helmet) 
has tried to draw the ball and missed. The 
miss was not’ accidental but was caused 
by a clever move on the part of his op- 
ponent. The latter, supporting his right 
elbow with his braced knee, dropped the 
top of his stick back to let his opponent's 
stick ride harmlessly over it (No. 4). In 
No. 5 the forward motion of the left 
center's stick propels the ball to a team- 
mate. His follow through in No. 6 swings 
him around in the direction he wants to 
go. His opponent must turn and drop back 
to cover him. 


Defense 


The defense man on the left thwarts the 
advance of the attacker by extending his 
stick well out in front and poke checking 
the attacker's stick. As the offensive man 
moves, the defender sidesteps with him 
and keeps facing him. He properly does 
not cross his feet or start running with 
the attack man. Note the easy manner in 
which the stick-handler cradles the ball. 


Dodging 


In this set of pictures the stick-handler 
uses a deceptive circular spin to circum- 
vent the defense man. In No. | the attacker 
approaches and fakes to the right. In 
No. 2 he starts his pivot from his right 
foot but is careful not to place his left 
foot (No. 3) too close to the defense man. 
As he starts his spin in the next picture, 
he swings his stick around while shifting 
his weight for the completion of the spin 
in No. 5. At this point, he is still holding 
the stick with one hand. However, it is 
probably more advantageous to have both 
hands on the stick after coming out of a 
spin so that the player can be ready to 
pass or shoot at an instant's notice. 


passes the ball to a teammate, and 
in a series of pre-conceived ma- 
neuvers, the ball is advanced to 
within shooting distance of the goal. 

The defense men attempt to keep 
the attackers from advancing the 
ball or scoring, by overtaking the 
player with the ball and forcing him 
to pass or to lose possession of it in 
some other way. Checking and 
blocking can only occur where a 
player either has possession of the 
ball or is within reach of it. 

The game does not require any 
special type of physique. The theory 
of the game is simple enough and 
the knack of handling the ball in the 
stick is usually quickly learned be- 
cause of the special fascination it has 
for beginners. This feature is unique 
to lacrosse and at the same time is 
the game’s most important funda- 
mental. A player must be able to use 
his stick for three purposes: first, to 
catch the ball or pick it up from the 
ground; second, to control the ball 
after gaining possession; and, third, 
to pass to teammates or to shoot at 
the goal. 

It is advisable for the beginner to 
use a stick that already has been 
broken in so that the ball, when 
placed in it, naturally rolls into the 
proper position for a shot. If new 
sticks are purchased, they should be 
strung with rawhide or soft cord ma- 
terial. New clock cord sticks are too 
stiff and make it difficult for the be- 
ginner to learn how to control the 
ball. 


The size of the netting and the 
length of the stick are dependent on 
the position the boy intends to play. 
The goalie’s stick is the largest, and 
they get smaller as the positions 
move toward the offense, with the 
close attack men using the smallest 
sticks. It is a good idea for the player 
to use as long a stick as he can pos- 
sibly handle with comfort. The ad- 
ditional length can be used to advan- 
tage in intercepting passes and 
checking the opponents’ sticks. The 
player may cut off the handle of the 
stick a little at a time until the most 
comfortable length is obtained. 

Cradling is perhaps the first fun- 
damental of stickwork that should 
be taught, so that the beginner can 
immediately get the feel of his stick. 
This movement is used to keep the 
ball in the stick after making a 
catch, after picking the ball up from 
the ground or while running with it. 
The stick is grasped with the right 


ee 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


hand on the throat and the opposite 
hand on the butt. The right arm is 
bent at the elbow and the forearm 
is parallel to the ground with the 
palm up and the stick resting on the 
base of the fingers. As the hand drops 
to form a right angle with the fore- 
arm, the stick is held by pressure 
between the finger tips and base. The 
left hand grips the butt very lightly 
so that the stick forms an angle of 
about 30 degrees with the ground. 

The cradling motion is a combina- 
tion of three movements of the right 
hand and arm. The left hand swings 
lightly and acts only as a guide for 
the end of the stick. It never actually 
turns the stick. The peculiar move- 
ment is accomplished by a coordi- 
nated twisting of the right hand back 
and forth accompanied by a forward 
and backward movement of the right 
arm and shoulder. This brings the 
stick to the front of the body and 
back to the throwing position. The 
faster the player runs the faster be- 
comes the cradling motion. 

The player should learn to throw 
from the side most natural to him. 
As in the tennis stroke, the throw 
is made with the body at right angles 


SHOOTING AT GOAL: Beginners have a habit of using a sort of pushing motion in throwing 
the ball. This is entirely incorrect. The player should be relaxed at all times and the arms should 
have a free, easy movement. In the first picture of this strip, the player is just settling the stick 
after bringing it back from a cradle. In Nos. 2 and 3, the weight, which was on the right foot, 
starts shifting to the opposite foot. As the throw is started the stick is well back with the face up. 
The palm of the right hand is also facing upward, above the level of the left hand. In the fourth 
picture, the stick is on its way forward, and in the last picture the whip is complete. The stick 
has followed through completely with the body and shoulders giving added impetus to the shot. 
The left arm and shoulder provide most of the power, while the right serves more as a fulcrum. 


to the line of flight. As the stick is 
brought back to the throwing posi- 
tion well over the right shoulder, it 
is turned and rested on the palm of 
the right hand with the face up. The 
stick is grasped firmly with the left 
hand on the butt (for a right side 
throw) and the right hand on the 
throat. On the backswing, the weight 
is on the right foot and the left hand 
is low on the stick to prevent the 
ball from dropping out of the net 
at the start of the throw. 

The throw is executed with a full, 
easy movement, very much in the 
same manner as a baseball throw. 
The weight is shifted to the front 
foot and the ball passes out of the 
stick over the end. Most of the power 
is supplied by the lower left arm 
and shoulder. The right hand, arm 
and shoulder serve as a fulcrum and 
guide the direction of the throw, al- 


PICKING UP THE BALL: Because the ball is on the ground a great deal of the time, it is 
important to learn how to pick it up quickly and well. The stick is grasped firmly with both 
hands, with the butt out to the side. When the player comes within a stride of the ball, he bends 
naturally and scoops it up in a rhythmical motion. The left hand presses the stick to the ground 
and the right hand pushes it forward. As soon as the ball is safe in the crosse, the player brings 
it up into throwing position and cradles. The entire movement is nothing more than a quick bend, 
@ scoop and a cradling motion. Beginners should make sure to go straight at the ball and not 
to reach out too soon for it. After the scoop, the player should straighten up gradually. 


though they also lend some power. 
The stick follows through smoothly. 

Catching, as compared with throw- 
ing, is a fairly easy fundamental to 
learn. The player should be taught 
how to relax or give with the catch 
so that he can go into an easy cradle 
and get the stick back to throwing 
position. When the ball approaches 
from the wrong side (the side on 
which the stick is not carried), the 
stick must be brought across the 
body to the opposite side in a counter 
clockwise motion. 

Picking up the ball from the 
ground is another fairly simple fun- 
damental of the game. The technique 
can be learned quickly and well. 
The player grasps the stick firmly 
with two hands and bends the back 
and knees so that the stick is as 
parallel to the ground as possible. 
The right hand presses the stick to 
the ground and the left pushes it 
forward. The ball is scooped up and 
maneuvered quickly into a cradle. 
The player should remember to keep 
the butt of the stick out to the side. 
This will protect the player against 
abdominal injuries. 
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NATIONAL HIGH 


LTHOUGH attendance figures 
for the 1939 basketball sea- 
son fell slightly below par 

for tne past three years, the sport en- 
joyed what was probably its most 
successful season in history. In the 
traditional basketball centers of the 
country, interest, as expected, re- 
mained keen and appreciative. In 
other sections, there were signs of 
awakening interest. The paradox of 
intensified interest and decreased at- 
tendance may be traced to an influ- 
enza epidemic which hit the Mid- 
West and South at the height of the 
basketball season. This naturally af- 
fected attendance at the state tour- 
naments. 

The six states that did not hold 
championships in 1938—New York, 
Massachusetts, Maryland, Michigan, 
Delaware, and California — contin- 
ued this policy in 1939. With the ex- 
ception of Delaware, however, each 
of these states sponsored or sanc- 
tioned regional play. 

As in the past, the National Cath- 
olic High School tournament held 
annually at Loyola University in 
Chicago was the only high school 
championship of national scope. The 
tournament sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of New England Secondary School 
Principals Assn. among the six New 
England states continues to be the 
only official interstate sectional bas- 
ketball championship. The two other 
tournaments that reach over state 
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Champaign News-Gazette 


ILLINOIS: A Moline forward spears a rebound in an early round game against Wood River High. 


boundaries—the Eastern States tour- 
nament, an eight-team affair in 
Glens Falls, N. Y., and the South At- 
lantic tournament sponsored by 
Washington and Lee University in 
Lexington, Va.—were augmented by 
a third this year, a southern high 
school tournament under the spon- 
sorship of Duke University. 

From a tactical standpoint, the 
Scholastic Coach survey brought to 
light a number of interesting points. 


New Haven Register 
CONNECTICUT: Bassick and Central, the state's best, battling it cut for the championship. 


It proved very definitely that the 
elimination of the center jump has 
revolutionized offensive basketball. 
The carefully timed, set type of at- 
tack, after a long period of distin- 
guished service, has been relegated 
to a minor role in most coaching sys- 
tems. For a scoring medium, nowa- 
days, practically every coach in the 
country is turning to the fast break, 
long pass offensive. Only after the 
opportunity to break fast has failed 
to materialize or after the break has 
failed, does the present-day quintet 
fall back on rehearsed set plays. A 
glance at the accompanying reports 
will show that the quick thrust has 
achieved almost universal favor. 

Defensively, the game shows small 
change. The zone defense is here to 
stay and coaches are getting used to 
it. Two years ago, when the popu- 
larity of the zone defense was at its 
height, there was quite a furor 
about how it was “ruining” the 
game. There seems to have been no 
cause for alarm. About three out of 
four teams are still using the man- 
to-man defense. It is true, however, 
that more teams are experimenting 
with the zone and using it occasion- 
ally as an adjunct of the man-to- 
man. 

While most states replied in the 
affirmative as to whether or not the 
modified 3-second rule made for a 
better game, the reports were some- 
what vague as to just how this was 
accomplished. It was surprising to 
find how rarely the open “keyhole” 
was used to break up zone defenses. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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KANSAS: This band of Winfield Vikings annexed Class A honors for the sixth time in tourna- 
ment history. None of their four tourney opponents were able to sink more than 18 points. 


ARIZONA: In winning the state championship for the second year in a row, Duncan used a 
shifting zone defense and a change of pace offense which stressed both fast and slow breaks. 


IDAHO: A field goal in a sudden-death overtime period earned for the Blackfoot Broncos the 
Class A crown of the Gem State. The champions attacked with a pivot outside the keyhole. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Interstate Champions 


DISTRESSING ineligibility case 


cast a shadow over the New En- 
gland championships and cost Bassick 
High of Bridgeport (Conn.) its first 
New England crown. Four days after 
Bassick’s victory over Hope of Provi- 
dence (R. I.), Co-captain Norman Ri- 
chel acknowledged that he had reached 
his 20th birthday last February, the 
athletic age limit under Connecticut 
rules. Coach Harry Lyons of Bassick 
immediately and voluntarily forfeited 
all basketball victories since the birth- 
day date. 

After this startling announcement, 
the New England committee met by 
telephone and decided to stage a play- 
off among the clubs defeated by Bas- 
sick in the New England tournament. 
Central of Bridgeport declined to en- 
ter and Hope easily won the crown by 
defeating Winslow of Maine 57-29. 

Seton Hall of New Jersey made a 
shambles of the eight-team Eastern 
States invitation tournament at Glens 
Falls, N. Y. The Jerseyites drubbed St. 
Francis, 61-33, the first night; Boy’s 
Trade, 45-29, the following evening; 
and Manlius Prep 49-39 the final night. 
Another Jersey school, New Bruns- 
wick, won consolation honors. 

The tournaments in the South had 
an all-Durham tinge. After winning 
its own state tournament, Durham of 
North Carolina went on to pick up all 
additional laurels lying around. At 
Lexington, Va., the Bulldogs won the 
South Atlantic high school tournament 
by beating Staunton Military Acad- 
emy (Va.) 45-39; Monroe Aggies (Ga.) 
45-33; Greenbriar (W. Va.) 43-22; and 
Fork Union 41-26. After this victory, 
Durham returned home for Duke Uni- 
versity’s first Southern high school 
tournament. The Bulldogs could not 
be denied and made it three crowns in 
a row for the season by turning back 
Charleston (S. C.) 57-31; Mossville 
(Miss.) 34-32 on a last minute shot; 
and Eastern (Washington, D.C.) 34-20. 
In these two tournaments, Durham 
defeated representatives from seven 
states. 

The Bulldogs closed the season with 
a series of amazing records. They won 
both their state and the South Atlantic 
tournaments for two consecutive years, 
were unbeaten for two years, and av- 
eraged 56 and 61 points, respectively, 
over these seasons. 


Five New Jersey Champions 


IVE schools which never before 


had won a New Jersey state court 
championship crashed the select circle 
of winners this year for the first time. 
Memorial annexed the first Group 4 
championship in its history by out- 
smarting Bloomfield’s favored giants, 
a team with four regulars towering 6 
ft. 2 in. or higher. Lodi won the Group 
3 crown; Harold G. Hoffman of South 
Amboy, Group 2 laurels; Seton Hall of 
South Orange, Group 4 prep school 
honors; and St. Peter’s of New Bruns- 
wick, the Group 2 parochial school 
championship. 

The year 1939 will go down in tour- 
ney annals as the roughest in history 
on defending champions. New Bruns- 
wick, Group 4 title-holder in 1938 and 
favorite to repeat, crumbled before ~ 
Perth Amboy in sectional competition 


(Continued on page 18) 


yOU LIKE SCHOLASTIC COACH 
YOUR STUDENTS WILL LIKE... 


Scholastic, High School Student Weekly 
Junior Scholastic, Weekly for Grades 6-9 


CLASSROOM MAGAZINES PUBLISHED BY THE SAME 
COMPANY THAT SENDS YOU SCHOLASTIC COACH 


USE ATTACHED CARD TODAY TO SECURE 
A “NO RISK’’ SUPPLY OF COPIES FOR YOUR 
CLASSES FOR SEPTEMBER DELIVERY 


GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE CHANCE TO HAVE 
THEIR OWN MAGAZINE AT LOW BULK RATES 


SCHOLASTIC: Weekly for high school students. Published in 3 editions, 
English Class or Social Studies Editions—32 pages weekly—cost 50c a 
semester, $1.00 per school year. Combined Edition—both English and Social 
Studies—costs 65c a semester, $1.30 per school year, and contains 40 pages 
weekly. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: For pupils in Grades 6 to 9. 16 pages weekly, 


25c a semester, 50c per school year. 


Rates quoted above are for school clubs of 2 or more sub- 
scriptions. One subscription costs $2.00 for Scholastic, $1.00 
for Junior Scholastic. 


LET THEM SEE IT! LET THEM TRY IT! 
REQUEST A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT 


and 
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HILLYARD'S 
Super Gym Finish — 


* By “Better Results” we mean ... your Gym Floor will more than meet every 

exacting requiremert of the “Perfect Gym Floor,” non-slippery, no-glare, 
super-tough, long wearing, and attractive in appearance. The protection 
of your players from serious injury ... by the “sure footing” Hillyard’s 
Super Gym Finish gives, speeds up the game and is perfect for fast dribbling 
or pivoting. Nationally known players, coaches and athletic directors agree 
that Hillyard’s Super Gym Finish is the finest and most popular gym finish 
in use today. 


x By “Lower Upkeep” we mean... once your gym floor is treated with Hillyard 
Super Gym Finish under the supervision of a Hillyard Expert and main- 
tained with Hillyard Maintenance Products the “Hillyard Way” ... your 
maintenance costs are less because it is easier to keep the floor in tip-top 
condition, sparkling, clean and light in appearance .. . saving time and 
materials. Well kept floors create favorable opinions of the institution and 
its management. 


tw There is a Hillyard Maintenance Expert in your locality who will gladly 
assist in solving your floor problems, he will cooperate with you to the fullest 
extent. Call or wire the Hillyard Sales Co. for a Hillyard Maintenance Expert. 


Hillyard’s HI-KO Kills Consultation Free. 
Athlete’s Foot ring- 


worm fungus or organ- 


ism. Use in foot-bath 
t . i gz 1 PSS SSOSSSSSSSSSESSEE 808008288088 08068898088882 
ray, in mopping solu- 


a 
tions and in sprays. " 
: Hillyard Sales Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Modern 
’ : ; Maintenance 
FOOT-BATH Tray, for ; Gentlemen:—Please send me your ‘‘Modern Maintenance 
” 
use in pools and show- 8 Manual 
er rooms. Write for ; 
introductory offer of 4g 
HI-KO and Foot-Bath & CTT LT ee Ee Se ete Le ere . 
Tray. ; 
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Basketball Review 


(Continued from page 16) 


and did not even get to the state semi- 
finals. Woodrow Wilson of Wee- 
hawken, defending Group 3 cham- 
pion, lost to Lodi in North Jersey sec- 
tional play. Princeton, last year’s 2 
king, bowed to Carteret in an early 
Central Jersey elimination. 

The state’s prep school competition 
marked the resumption of one tourney 
and the discontinuance of another. 
Group 4, the major prep school class, 
resumed play after a year’s time-out, 
but Group 3 competition had to be 
abandoned due to a lack of sufficient 


ertries. 
W. RUSSELL THOMAS 


Indiana Goes Conservative 


RANKLIN and Frankfort took the 
floor in the finals of the Indiana 
high school tournament with some- 
thing more precious at stake than the 
state championship. Twenty - seven 
teams in the past had won the state 
crown, and several had succeeded in 
turning the trick three times. But no 
team in the history of tournament 
play had ever won the championship 
four times. Both Franklin and Frank- 
fort needed only one more victory to 
go, each having three titles to its 
credit. Frankfort, under Coach Everett 
N. Case, annexed their championships 
in 1925, 1929 and 1936. Franklin was 
the top team in 1920, 1921 and 1922. 
Franklin’s present coach, Bob “Fuzzy” 
Vandiver, had been a player on these 
championship quintets. However, his 
debut as coach of a finalist was 
wrecked when a powerful Frankfort 
team that seemed to improve as it 
went along, sunk his Franklin five 
36-22. 
The four final teams used a man-to- 
man defense. Frankfort and Burris of 
Muncie used a straight man-to-man 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


OREGON: This smartly garbed basketball team walked off with Class A honors. The Salem cham- 


pions relied on a hard driving, fast breaking offense and a unique revolving zone defense. 


defense, while Franklin and Bosse of 
Evansville employed a shifting man- 
to-man on all screens. As a whole, the 
teams looked better defensively this 
year than in the past two years and 
were more conservative in their gen- 
eral play. 

On offense Frankfort used the same 
type of play they used in 1936 to win 
the championship. The champions had 
three men in and two out. The man in 
the pivot was continually screening 
the defensive man on the opposite side 
of the ball, attempting to free his 
teammate for a cut across the floor to 
receive a pass. The cutter would then 
shoot, dribble under or pass back to 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Exceptional speed and sensational shooting characterized the Deadwood five 
that won the Class B championship. The Furois brothers (Nos. 33 and 55) sparked the team. 


the guard. The guards did not drive in 
much but stayed out and handled the 
ball rapidly, moving the ball from one 
side of the floor to the other until an 
opening presented itself for a shot or 
cut. The three men in were tall and 
rangy and followed up every shot for 
tip-ins. These men did not play in any 
set position, but set up a continuity 
similar to a figure 8. 

ROBERT S. HINSHAW 


Vikings Pick On Pearpickers 


REGON’S 20th annual state bas- 

ketball tournament was run off at 
Salem with Willamette University as 
host. In the A competition, the Salem 
Vikings defeated the Medford Pear- 
pickers 34-26 in a well played, exciting 
contest. The champions relied on a re- 
volving zone defense and a hard-driv- 
ing, fast-breaking offense. During the 
regular season, they won 18 out of 23 
games. 

The small school of Oakridge was 
the class of the B division. The win- 
ners fielded a tall, smooth-working ag- 
gregation which not only won the B 
title but placed third in the state meet. 
Coach Virg Kingsley’s team won 25 
and lost 2 during the regular season. 
It piled up 1,017 points to only 597 for 
opponents. The Giants broke fast on 
offense and played both zone and man- 


to-man on defense. 
TROY D. WALKER 


South Dakota Falls to Indians 


FTER a season during which it 

blew alternately hot and cold, the 
Flandreau Indian Vocational High 
quintet of South Dakota reached its 
peak during the state tournament and 
left with the Class A title tucked under 
its belt. The Indians’ play was very 
steady and brilliant. They defeated 
Lead in the semi-finals, 24-23, on a 
basket in the final ten seconds of play. 
In the championship game against 

(Continued on page 40) 
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APPROVED LIGHTING 
LAYOUTS AND CORRECT 
FLOODLIGHTING PRINCIPLES 


There can be no question about the success of 
night football. Educators and coaches alike 
are unanimous in their approval. You can 
read their own experiences in Benjamin’s 
new Football Floodlighting Manual where 
they tell how Benjamin Floodlighting in- 
creased attendance 50%. 75%, 150% and as 
much as 300%, and how new spirit is infused 
in students, alumni and townspeople. 


ground in direction of arrows 
- aes 
lo Fi 


Floodlighting must insure Spectator Enjoyment of game 


to thie line 
\p 43/0 & 1 #0 i ‘No fe/0 & 1 #2 Stranded Triple Braided —— 
friple Braided W.P P.Wire W.P. wire from 2ni pole to last pole 
from power source to 
end, bal pote 
Indicatee location of pole and floodlighte 
A using 1500-vatt Clear General Service Lampe. 
52 floodlights required. 


 \AY-AREA” FLOODLIGHT “ELLIPTO-LITE” FLOODLIGHT 


THE KEY TO CORRECT FOOTBALL 
FIELD LIGHTING IS TO MAKE 


..THIS FREE MANUAL 
SHOWS HOW! 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed Exclusively Through Electrical Wholesalers 


Lprooalights to be directed 


Lighting load with lamps operated at 
rated voltage - 78 KW 

Lighting load with lamps operated at 
10% over rated voltage - 90 EW 


“LONG-RANGE” FLOODLIGHT 


ALWAYE"VISIBLE 


The enjoyment of spectators depends 
largely on whether they can clearly and easily 
see to follow the play on the field. The same 
superiority of adequate and uniform light. 
properly controlled and directed, which 
makes playing easier on Benjamin flood- 
lighted fields, also adds to the enjoyment of 
spectators by assuring them of seeing all the 
action of the game. 


How Benjamin Floodlighting meets key requirement 

Benjamin’s unique method of floodlighting 
best meets the important key requirement of 
correct football field lighting, by providing 
exceptional lighting not only on horizontal 
ground surfaces but, what is most important 
on vertical surfaces—the front, back and 
sides of the players and all faces of the ball 

. insuring best seeing and protection from 
glare for players and spectators. 

The lighting layout illustrated on this page 
is one of many outstanding plans developed 
by Benjamin lighting engineers out of an 
experience in football field lighting which 
began eleven years ago, when Benjamin 
lighted, at Westville, Illinois, what was prob- 
ably the first high school night game ever 
played. You will find lighting layouts, instal- 
lation information, principles of illumination 
design, and answers to every important ques- 
tion on floodlighting contained in the new 
Benjamin Football Floodlighting Manual. 
Also available without cost or obligation are 
the services of your local Benjamin Distribu- 
tor and the Benjamin Engineering Depart- 
ment. Address the Benjamin Electric Mfg. 
Co., Des Plaines, Illinois, or use the coupon 
below. 


Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, Illinois 


Please send, without obligation, your new Manual on HOW TO 


OBTAIN BEST RESULTS FROM FOOTBALL LIGHTING. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


SIX-MAN IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Nine teams play the abbreviated game intramurally 
at Adrian under the supervision of four teachers 


By A. J. Hypes 


One year of six-man football was all that 
was needed to convince the students of Adrian, 
Mich., Junior High School of the possibilities 
of the game as a fall intramural sport. A. J. 
Hypes, principal, describes the excellent or- 
ganization of his program and the enthusiastic 
reception it received by the 700 pupils 
(seventh, eighth and ninth grades). 


EVERAL years ago we were 
S pressed for a fall sport that 
would appeal to most of our 
junior high boys, enrich the physical 
education and intramural programs 
and also have a carry-over value for 
senior high school athletics. We tried 
touch football, but it did not appeal 
to the boys. They wanted the real 
thing: body contact, blocking, tack- 
ling. We then gave them the regular 
eleven-man game. This also failed. 
A few accidents brought on parental 
objections, and the game was discon- 
tinued. We made the grade on our 
third attempt. Last spring we in- 
stalled a six-man program and it 
neatly filled the bill. 

Our first move was to assemble a 
coaching staff in complete sympathy 
with our objectives and who were 
willing to work whole-heartedly for 
the good of the program. The physi- 
cal education director agreed to 
make the six-man game his intra- 
mural sport for the seventh grade 
boys, who are required to take phys- 
ical education. Three other teachers, 
one of whom had actual coaching 
experience, were available. The ex- 
perienced man was put in charge of 
the eighth and ninth grade squad. 
This staff of four guaranteed ample 
supervision. 


Equipment problem 


Our next problem was one of 
equipment. We wanted to give the 
boys the same protection as senior 
high players get in eleven-man foot- 
ball. This was the only way to avoid 
accidents or reduce them to a mini- 
mum. We finally purchased 32 out- 
fits (helmets, shoulder pads, pants, 
thigh guards, kidney pads, and jer- 
seys) at a cost of over $400. The 
squad could have used more outfits, 
but this was a start. 

A nice, flat field was found a short 
distance away from the school build- 
ing, and two gridirons were laid out 
side by side. The proximity of the 
field to the building and the possi- 
bility of several teams playing si- 
multaneously on adjacent fields sim- 
plified supervision and added to the 
interest. 


Adrian Telegram 


CREAM OF THE CROP: One of the all-star intramural football teams at Adrian, Mich., Junior 
High which was selected by popular ballot at the conclusion of the past football season. 


When the plans were presented to 
the boys and the call for candidates 
issued, the response exceeded our 
fondest expectations. The huge turn- 
out made it necessary to classify the 
boys into teams on the same com- 
petitive level. Age and weight were 
the criteria for the classification of 
the eighth and ninth grade boys, who 
were considered as a unit. Two 
leagues were formed, one of light- 
weights, consisting of five teams of 
eight or more boys each, and another 
of heavyweights, made up of four 
teams of eight or more boys each. 

We did not make the mistake of 
over-burdening the teams with in- 
struction. Junior high boys want to 
play, not practice. The coach gave 
general instructions to everybody on 
team play, blocking and tackling. 
Each team captain then took charge 
of his team. He was responsible for 
working out plays, conducting prac- 
tice, developing sportsmanship and 
seeing that members were informed 
as to the dates of games. This was 
splendid training in leadership. 

The schedule was so drawn that 
two teams from the eighth-ninth 
grade group and two teams from the 
seventh grade group played each 
day. This kept all the equipment in 
daily use. Each team played the 
other teams in its league once, a 
champion being crowned at the end 
of the schedule. In the seventh 
grade leagues, the two winners had 
a play-off for the championship. 
Most of the coaching was done dur- 


ing the games. Three men officiated 
each game, two of whom doubled up 
as coaches. 


All-star games 


As the end of the season drew 
near, the boys selected by ballot two 
all-star teams in each division. This 
made possible a Yellow Lightweight 
team, a Yellow Heavyweight team, a 
Blue Lightweight team and a Blue 
Heavyweight team. A big double- 
header was scheduled between the 
Yellow and Blue teams to wind up 
the season. Sports interest in the 
school reach unprecedented heights 
during the period preceding the 
twin bill. The school broke up into 
two camps, bought miniature foot- 
balls (cut in the manual arts depart- 
ment and decorated in the art de- 
partment) and were either rabid 
Yellow or Blue rooters by the time 
game-day rolled around. At 15 cents 
each, about 600 of these home-made 
souvenirs were sold. 

School closed early on game-day 
and the entire student body, with a 
special state motorcycle police es- 
cort, marched one and a half miles 
to the high school football field to 
see the first annual Yellow-Blue six- 
man football games. State Director 
Charles E. Forsythe was also on 
hand. Revenue from these games 
made the first payment on our uni- 
forms for the following season. 

No varsity team was selected. To 


(Concluded on page 29) 
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WITH MILK OR CREAM AND 


“Breakfast of 3) N r | pam 


Wheaties and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. Copyright 1939, General Mills, Inc. 


You know two very important 
reasons why the young athletes 
in your charge need a good, 
nourishing breakfast every 
morning. 

It helps them keep in top condition for active com- 
petition right now. And it helps build sound, sturdy 
bodies that growing boys should have in years to come. 

Here’s a national champion breakfast designed to 
handle both jobs the way you want them done—this 
“ Breakfast of Champions,” a generous bowlful of 
crunchy, toasted Wheaties flakes with plenty of milk 
or cream and fruit. 

For winning flavor and keen satisfaction this famous 
breakfast is the choice of probably more great athletes 
than any other dish of its kind! And for solid nourish- 
ment your boys need every day, it’s a champion that 
belongs in the morning line-up! 


Here’s a Well-Rounded “‘Team” 
of Nourishing Foods! 


You see, this “ Breakfast of Champions” is a com- 
bination of three basic foods athletes can use in good 
amounts daily—whole wheat, milk and fruit. Each is 


a recognized champion for food value. Together, they 
make a complete breakfast that’s nourishing and sat- 
isfying. 

Your bowlful of Wheaties gives you abundant food- 
energy—the “‘food-fuel’’ that’s the largest single need 


.. FOR NOURISHMENT 


ATHLETES NEED 


Start Your Boys on This Nourishing Break- 
fast So Many Great Champions Eat. It’s a 
Winner for Flavor and Food Value! 


in an athlete’s diet. Those tempting whole wheat 
flakes also supply good body-building proteins, iron 
and phosphorus. 

The milk you pour on your Wheaties provides excel- 
lent proteins for building firm muscle tissue, plus cal- 
cium and phosphorus needed for sound bones and teeth. 

Fruit gives you other valuable minerals. And your 
complete ‘‘ Breakfast of Champions” delivers Vitamin 
A, essential to normal growth, the appetite and growth 
promoting Vitamin B, and Vitamin C, needed daily 
to help maintain good condition. 


Tops for Flavor, Too! 


You know the excellent nourishing qualities of 
whole wheat, but that refreshing Wheaties flavor may 
come as a distinct and pleasant surprise. 

Here is whole wheat in a form that clicks with 
hearty appetites! Big, crisp flakes with a zippy, malted 
taste that makes Wheaties the number one favorite 
of millions! 

We're sure that your boys will go for that grand 
Wheaties flavor. And they’ll get real benefit from a 
nourishing ‘‘ Breakfast of Champions’’ every morning. 

Why not start them—and yourself—on Wheaties 
tomorrow! Wheaties is a product of General Mills, Inc. 
Wheaties and advertising 
claims for them are 
accepted by the 
eee Council on Foods 

ASSN of the American 

/ Medical Assn. 
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Two Types of Escapes 


There are four reasons why a base runner will slide 
rather than go into a base standing up: first, to avoid 
over-running the base; second, to avoid the defensive 
player attempting to make the tag; third, to break up a 
double play; and, fourth, to get back quickly to a base. 


INSIDE HOOK (Left): In this set of pictures, the run- 
ner attempts to avoid a tag at third base by the use of 
a hook slide. Since the baseman is covering the far side 
of the bag, the slide is necessarily to the inside. The slide 
is made by throwing the weight of the body away from 
the line of momentum. As the runner begins fading 
to the left, he swings the left foot forward and away from 
the base with the foot turned up so that the spikes will 
not catch the ground. The trunk turns slightly to the left 
and the left hand starts falling to the ground to break 
the shock of the fall. The right arm is flung upward and 
remains in that position throughout the entire slide, 
maintaining body balance. The impact and slide is made 
on the outside of the left thigh and hip. The right leg 
drags in a bent position and hooks the bag as it comes up 
to it. When the tagger covers the inside corner of the 
bag, a smart runner will hook to the outside (right). 
This slide is executed the same way as the inside hook 
but with arm and leg action reversed. 

There is a variation of the hook slide that is particularly 
effective when the defensive player is waiting with the 
ball. Instead of sliding directly into the bag, the runner 
swings the tagging foot forward just before it reaches 
the bag. As the player goes by the bag, he can reach for 
it with the nearer hand or make a quick turn and reach 
for it with the farther hand. 


EXPEDITIOUS RETURN (Below): After being trapped 
off first, the runner gets back safely with a long, sprawling 
dive. The action starts with the runner about seven feet 
away from the bag and apparently a sure out. A head- 
long dive is about his only chance to beat the ball to the 
bag. Maintaining a low center of gravity, he steps for- 
ward on the right foot and drops both arms earthward 
(second picture). The left hand touches the ground and 
the runner takes off from his right foot. As the body hurtles 
through the air (supported all the way by the left hand), 
the right arm is stretched forward as far as it can reach. 
Hence, when gravity and a relaxation of pressure by the 
supporting hand force the body to the ground, the out- 
stretched hand comes to rest on the corner of the bag. 
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What is Rule No.1 fora 


HEALTHY BODY 
eohal 


CLEAR MIND? 


Read the message on this vital subject by 
DOROTHY D. RANDLE 


Tennis Coach, Sarah Lawrence College 


A HEALTHY BODY and a CLEAR MIND—these are the two essentials, not only for athletes but for 
every activity in life. 


We know you want to impress this fact on your students. We believe that this new poster—printed 
on the next two pages—will help you do it. It contains an important message to all high school boys 
and girls from Dorothy D. Randle, Tennis Coach of Sarah Lawrence College. 


How To Use This Poster 


This poster, strikingly printed in two colors, appears on the next two pages. We have placed it here so 
that you can be certain to have a copy. Remember, as an athletic director and coach, you have a 
greater opportunity to influence the development of the students in your school than most other mem- 
bers of the faculty. This poster offers you a chance to make that influence more effective than ever 
before. p 


The poster can be easily removed without in any way damaging your copy of Scholastic Coach. With 
a knife, or letter opener, just fold back the two staples in the center spread and lift out the poster. Then 
mount it on your bulletin board where its message can-be read not only by the members of athletic 
squads, but also by all other students in your school. 


If you wish additional posters, we will gladly send you any number up to five from the limited supply | 
we now have. If for some special reason you desire a larger quantity we will endeavor to fill your 
order. Write direct to this office or use the Master coupon on the last page of this magazine. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION, 1730 CHICAGO AVENUE, EVANSTON, HLL. 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Facts in Alcohol Education for 
Coaches and Physical Education Directors 


On the 


BODY 


. Alcohol slows down the removal of lactic 


acid (the acid formed by sugar every 
time we exercise). This greatly increases 
fatigue, as the presence of much lactic 


acid in the muscles makes them tire 


quickly. 


. Alcohol interferes with a normal func- 


tioning of the body because it dissolves 
fatty substances and absorbs water 


from moist tissues. 


. Alcohol interferes with message gov- 


erning both voluntary and reflex move- 
ments of the body, and is the greatest 
enemy of coordination between mind 


and body. 


THE EFFECT OF ALCOHOL 


On the 


|. Alcohol impairs the nerve centers in the 


cortex, making it impossible for the mind 
to evaluate "messages" received from 


the sensory nerves. This causes faulty 


judgment. 


. Alcohol lessens the ability of the brain 


to keep other centers from acting. This 
prevents normal "inhibition". It reduces 
CAUTION and encourages "snap judg- 


ment’. 


. Alcohol has a tendency to dissolve fatty 


substances, and since the brain has a 
high percentage of fatty substances, 
the use of alcohol impairs the normal 


functioning of the brain. 


tl 
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IT PAYS TO ORDER YOUR EQUIPMENT 


‘ EARLY 


By ordering your Football, Gym and Field Equipment early in 


1 


a 


the Spring you get Highest Quality, Lowest Prices, Quickest Service 


WESTFIELD perioo 


4 Me. A C 
so 


PEAY BY™™” £PENALT 
10 20 30 40 


LRP EB 


Whether it’s an indoor or an outdoor sport, 
you can’t follow the game without a score- 
board. A must for the school athletic plant. 


To insure comfort and sanitation, the modern 
locker room is fully equipped with lockers, 
benches, foot baths, scales and a towel system. 


Football styles 
for 1939. Color- 
ful, lightweight, 
well - fitting, 
eee long wearing. aa ne To, 
A modern athletic plant. — _A fully-equipped training room. 


% 


rage 


Sound amplifying equipment makes every A floodlight system means What the modern gym looks like with 
seat a ringside seat. A wise investment. playtime around the clock. its folding seats and smooth floor finish. 


Place your orders now for 
HELMETS e PADS e JERSEYS e PANTS @ SHOES e BALLS e BLOCKING AND FIELD EQUIPMENT 
TRAINING AND LOCKER ROOM SUPPLIES e GYM EQUIPMENT e FLOODLIGHTS e BLEACHERS 


“It Pays To Play” Ball with the Manufacturers 
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Six-Man Report 


(Continued from page 20) 


close the season, a home-and-home 
series of games was arranged with 
Tecumseh. The four all-star teams 
were used in units for the series. 
Several additional observations on 
our first experiment with the six- 


man game follow: 


1. A few changes in the rules were 


made to prevent injuries. 


2. Each boy was given a physical 
examination and required to secure 
written permission from his parents. 

3. About 170 boys played through- 
out the season. No game had to be 
postponed because of a lack of play- 
ers. The captain was required to use 
every boy for at least one quarter of 


the game. 


4. There were only three injuries 
during the season that required med- 
ical attention—one brused knee, one 
sprained ankle and one bump on the 


head. None of these were serious. 


Western Roll 


(Pictures on opposite page) 


In winning the I.C. 4-A crown last year 
with a record breaking leap of 6 ft. 6% in., 
Delos Thurber of Southern California gave 
Eastern experts a chance to see a western 
high jumper using a pure version of the 
western roll. The pictures on the opposite 
page show Thurber clearing the winning 
height. The first picture finds him about to 
address the bar. He gathers himself and 
beats down forcibly with the right foot. As 
the foot strikes the ground, the left leg is 
thrown vigorously forward and upward. The 
right arm synchronizes with the movement, 
as in walking or running, and is also thrown 
vigorously upward and forward (No. 2). 
This member aids in maintaining balance 
and in generating lift. 

When the left leg is well on its way up, 
Thurber straightens the right knee and rocks 
up completely on the toe (No. 3). Here 
the center of gravity is directly over the 
take-off foot. The left arm has been thrust 
upward and now both arms are aiding in 
the body lift. As the jumper leaves the 
ground, he begins to flex the right leg and 
thigh (No. 4) so that when he reaches the 
top of the bar, these members are in an 
extremely flexed position (Nos. 5 and 6). 
Meanwhile, the left leg remains straight 
(with the toe pointing upward) and is kept 
high. The principal purpose here is to lift 
the take-off leg as high as possible, so that 
it just touches the left. 

When Thurber reaches the highest point 
of the jump (No. 7), his left leg is straight 
and his right is bent so that the thigh is 
parallel with the around His layout is a 
trifle cramped at this point, but still effec- 
tive. He accomplishes the clearance by 


sweeping the left foot over across the bar, . 


accompanying the movement with a drop- 
ping of the right arm and shoulder (No. 8). 
The right or lower hip is the greatest hazard 
to clearance here, and Thurber makes a 
conscious effort to raise it by snapping the 
right arm back and down and the head 
backward to the right (No. 8). Thurber 
then crosses the bar, correctly facing the 
pit after clearance (No. 9). He makes a 
relaxed landing on the right foot and hands. 


IN EVERY 


A player can keep cooler physically —and mentally, too — if he is 
wearing garments that absorb and evaporate perspiration 


quickly. 

That’s why it pays— in better 
health and better playing — for 
your athletes to wear shirts and 
trunks of Durene mercerized cot- 
ton yarn. Laboratory tests by U. 
S. Testing Co. show that garments 
made of Durene mercerized cotton 
yarn absorb and evaporate perspi- 
ration twice as fast as those of 
ordinary cotton yarn. 


Think what this means——to every 

player, in every sport. It means 

he can perspire freely but with 

comfort. He is cleaner, cooler— 

and danger from colds, muscular 

stiffness and chafing is reduced. 
Garments of 


2 Ply Mercerized Cotton Yarns 


A drop of water 


tells the story! 


At left: when a drop of water is 
placed on a shirt of ordinary cot- 
ton yarn it remains on the surface. 
At right: when a drop of water is 
placed on a shirt of Durene mer- 
cerized cotton yarn it is instantly 
absorbed and quickly evaporates! 


Keep Athletes Cleaner, Cooler, More Comfortable! 
- — This Tag is Good News — 


You will find this tag on garments made by 
manufacturers who use Durene mercerized 


v' es 
jness OM 
cleanliner ail season 
Comp*" 
§. Testiné 
by U- 
eTests 


cotton yarns. Every director of athletics and 
physical education should see that his pur- 
chases of knitted cotton garments are made of 
Durene yarn so his players will feel and look 
their best. Garments made of Durene yarn keep 
players cleaner, cooler and provide health pro- 
tection both on and off the playing field. Durene 
yarns are found in the best knitted undershirts, 
trunk shorts, supporters and hose. For a list of 
manufacturers using Durene yarns write us. 


DURENE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Dean Hill, President 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 21—September 2, 1939 


The courses to be offered in the 
University of North Carolina’s eight- 
eenth annual coaching school include 
football, basketball, baseball, track 
and field, boxing, wrestling, and train- 
ing and conditioning. 


The school will be conducted under 
the leadership of Robert A. Fetzer, 
director of athletics at the University 
of North Carolina. Instruction will 
be given by the members of the coach- 
ing staff of the University. 


The staff of instruction will in- 
clude: Director Fetzer, Raymond 
Wolf, W. F. Lange, John Vaught, 
P. H. Quinlan, Bunn Hearn, M. Z. 
Ronman, M. D. Ranson, and John 
Morriss. 


The registration fee of ten dollars 
will cover tuition for all courses and 
dormitory room rent. No additional 
charge will be made for rooming ac- 
commodations for coaches’ wives. 


For illustrated announcement, address 


Secretary E. R. RANKIN, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


INDIANA 
BASKETBALL 
SCHOOL 
AUG. 14-18, 1939 


H. C. CARLSON 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 


Demonstrations by 
Pitt Players. 


GLENN CURTIS 
Indiana State 


EVERETT N. CASE 
Frankfort, Indiana H. S. 


CLIFF WELLS 
Logansport, Indiana H. S. 


For complete information write 
Cliff Wells 
Berry Bowl 


LOGANSPORT INDIANA 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


"Coaching Schools’ Who's Who" gives short 
biographical sketches of outstanding coaches 
who will serve as instructors in coaching 
schools this summer. The June issue will con- 
tain many more as well as final additions to 
the Coaching Schoo! Directory to be found 
on page 37. 


Alvin N. ““Bo”’ McMillin 


NDIANA’S recent football renais- 

sance is a tribute to the fighting 
spirit and teaching genius of Coach 
Bo McMillin. The Hoosiers’ stock had 
hit the bottom when McMillin arrived 
on the scene in 1934, fresh from his suc- 
cesses at Centenary, Geneva and Kan- 
sas State. 

The Centre College star of another 
day did not fail the Hoosiers. In his 
second season as coach, McMillin pi- 
loted the Hoosiers into the first division 
of the Big Ten Conference, something 
that had eluded Indiana for a long 
time. The Indiana coach completely 
sold himself the following year when 
he again finished in the first division. 
After this splendid showing, to show 
how much faith it had in him, the ath- 
letic board signed him to a ten-year 
contract. 

MeMillin quickly justified this ex- 
pression of confidence. In 1937 the 
Hoosiers were right in the thick of the 
Conference fight. They finished in third 
place, losing two heart-breakers. 

Bo McMillin will be on the football 
staff at the Long Island University 
Coaching School. 


Bernie Bierman 


S Bernie Bierman’s football jug- 
gernaut goes rolling along, the 
distinguished looking coach of the 
Gophers is having a hard time convinc- 
ing the public that Minnesota football 
is not based sheerly on power and 
magic but on the omnipotent funda- 
mentals of blocking, tackling and 
speed. His record over the past ten 
years shows only ten losses. 
Bierman embarked on his coaching 
career after the World War, serving as 


head coach at the University of Mon- 
tana for several years. The bond busi- 
ness took him away from his coaching 
duties in 1922, but the lure of the game 
was too strong and he returned in 1923, 
this time as an assistant coach at Tu- 
lane under Clark Shaughnessy. In 1925 
Bierman left Tulane to accept a head 
coaching job at Mississippi A. & M. 
However, with Shaughnessy headed 
for Loyola in 1927, Bierman was 
brought back to Tulane as head coach. 
After two fairly successful seasons, the 
Green Wave started to click in 1929 
and during the next three years lost 
only two games. 

In 1932 Bierman was appointed to di- 
rect the grid destinies of his alma 
mater, Minnesota. After a first season 
in which they won five games and lost 
three, the Gophers hurtled through 
three consecutive seasons without a de- 
feat until stopped by Northwestern. 

Bernie Bierman will be on the foot- 
ball staff at the Daytona Beach Coach- 
ing School. 


John B. Sutherland 


R. JOHN B. “JOCK” SUTHER- 
LAND, exponent extraordinary 
of the single wingback formation, is 
a coach’s coach. At Pittsburgh, he 
grounded his teams thoroughly in 
fundamentals, avoided overburdening 
them with superfluous plays and 
placed the accent on speed and power. 
A stickler for detail, Jock turned out 
the powerhouse elevens that kept the 
public Pitt conscious for 15 years. 

Dr. Sutherland emigrated from Scot- 
land at the age of 16, and served for 
a time on the Sewickley, Pa., police 
force. Entering the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1916, he played four years at 
guard under “Pop” Warner, graduat- 
ing with honors from the dental school 
in 1918. He drew his first major coach- 
ing assignment in 1919 at Lafayette, 
where for five years his teams were 
among the best in the East. He came 
to Pitt in 1924. 

In the early stages of his coaching 
career, Sutherland employed a replica 
of the system taught to him by that 
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old master of the single and double 
wingback, Pop Warner. Later, how- 
ever, he employed almost exclusively 
the single wingback with the. weak- 
side end one yard out. In his 15-year 
stretch at Pitt, his teams lost only 16 
games. Pitt football was dealt a body 
blow when the maker of all-Americans 
resigned early this year. 

Dr. Sutherland’s itinerary this sum- 
mer includes the West Virginia Uni- 
versity Coaching School. 


Leo “Dutch”’ Meyer 


AY down yonder in Fort Worth, 

Tex., sits a happy man. He is Leo 
“Dutch” Meyer, coach of the greatest 
football team in the land last year— 
Texas Christian University. The 
Dutchman has been working his magic 
as head football coach at T.C.U. for 
four years. During the 11 years before 
his ascendancy to the head man post, 
he served as freshman coach. When 
Francis Schmidt left in 1934 for a posi- 
tion at Ohio State, Meyer stepped in 
and went right to work developing 
national contenders. In 1935, the 
Horned Frogs won ten in a row and 
seemed headed for the mythical na- 
tional championship until they were 
beaten by a touchdown in the last 
game of the season 

Three years later, Meyer’s eleven 
made the grade. With Vic Aldrich and 
Davy O’Brien to spark the team, 
T.C.U. swept over all ten of its op- 
ponents and capped off the season with 
a victory in the Sugar Bowl. 

On his rounds of seven coaching 
schools this summer, Dutch Meyer will 
serve on the football staff at the Johns- 
town and the American Football In- 
stitute coaching schools. 


Frank Leahy 


FTER eight years of line coaching 
at three big-time institutions, 
Frank Leahy will branch out on his 
own this fall. He takes over the head 
coachship at Boston College. The new 
mentor brings with him a reputation 
as one of the most capable teachers of 
line play in the country. 

Born in Winner, S. D., 1908, Leahy, 
20 years later, was playing both center 
and tackle under Knute Rockne at 
Notre Dame. Following graduation in 
1931, Leahy entered the coaching pro- 
fession as line coach at Georgetown 
University. The following year he 
joined “Sleepy” Jim Crowley at Michi- 
gan State, and the association was to 
last for seven years. When Crowley 
moved over to Fordham University in 
1933, Leahy went with him. For six 
years, Leahy turned out the stalwart 
forward walls that made Fordham al- 
most touchdown- proof on defense. 
When Gil Dobie resigned at Boston 
College last fall, the B.C. athletic fa- 
thers offered the post to Leahy. 

Frank Leahy will be on the football 
staff at the Daytona Beach Coaching 
School. 
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THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF FOOTBALL 


STEVE OWEN 
Coach, N. Y. Giants 
"Offenses, Defenses"’ 


DUTCH MEYER 
Coach, T.C.U. 
“Forward Passing" 


JOHN DAGROSA 
Originator 5-Man Line 
"Shifting Defenses" 


CLIFF BATTLES 
Back. Coach, Columbia 
"Backfield Play" 


“ODIE' O'DELL 
Back. Coach, Penn. 
"Ball Handling” 


* 


STEPHEN EPLER 
Orig. 6-Man Game 
"'Six-Man Football" 


at the Z [ro 


. Y. W. F. 1939 


Man Building 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


Two Sessions 


JUNE 19-23 JUNE 26-30 


Just as the New York World’s Fair will preview and typify 
“The World of Tomorrow’—so also will this 5th Annual 
Coaches’ Jamboree preview and typify “Football of To- 
morrow”! The American Football Institute includes in its 
1939 array of talent scores of the best known and most success- 
ful Professional and Collegiate football headliners. It offers 
you the latest ideas, not only in college and scholastic coaching, 
but also in “Pro” work—the fast-moving game with its smart, 
smoothly-executed technique. 


See and hear the game’s greatest! Coaches, passers, kickers, 
blockers, ball carriers, pass receivers, linemen and ends. See 
them actually demonstrate their ability. In addition to the 
coaches pictured, the faculty includes: Sid Luckman, Ken 
Strong, Dave Smukkler, Jim MacMurdo, Bill Hewitt, Bob 
Hall and Dr. Lewis L. Walter. Your tuition includes: (1) Cer- 
tificate; (2) Souvenir; (3) Writing materials; (4) 6-Man 
Football Material; (5) 5 admissions to Fair Grounds; (6) 
Six Features in World’s Fair. It also includes private con- 
sultation with any of the nationally celebrated coaches and 
players; hundreds of reels of 1939 Highlights of Sports (many 
in slow motion) revealing the secrets and technique of the 
game’s greatest players; assistance in securing accommodations 
of all kinds. ALL FOR ONLY $18.50, if paid by June 5th. 
Reservations received after June 5th will be $23.59. 


Make checks payable, and mail all reservations to 


THE AMERICAN FOOTBALL INSTITUTE 
1444 S. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARTY BRILL 
Coach, LaSalle Col. 
“Blocking, Tackling" 


SPENCER BENNETT 
Intramural Authority 
Free Consultation 


"FRAN" MURRAY 
1936 All-American 
"Controlled Kicking" 
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‘Seventh Annual 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
COACHING 
SCHOOL 


Aug. 7-12, Indianapolis, Ind. 
FOOTBALL 


Paul Brown—Massillon H. S.—Massillon, 
Ohio 
Four consecutive state championships 
Lost one game in four years 
Ray Baer—Manual H. S.—Louisville, Ky. 
National Interscholastic Champions 


John Da Grosa — Nationally known 
football coach. 


BASKETBALL 
PAUL HINKLE, BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


Producer of nationally known quintets 
A natural basketball system 


24 hours of instruction in this system 
Demonstrations by Butler varsity players 


Round table discussions—individual in- 
struction—motion pictures—recreation 


THREE HOURS CREDIT 
TUITION $15, Board and Room, $10. 
For full information write 


PAUL HINKLE—-BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


DULUTH STATE 
COACHING 
SCHOOL 


August 14-19 Tuition $15.00 

Two National Professional Football 
League Clubs—the New York Giants 
(World's Champions) and the Chicago 
Cardinals—will be training here while 
the Duluth State School is in session. 
Watch these two great squads work out 
deily as a part of your coaching course. 


STUDY UNDER 
AMERICA'S ACE COACHES 


FRITZ CRISLER, Head Football Coach, 

University of Michigan 
HAROLD OLSON, Head Basketball 

Coach, Ohio State University 
STEVE OWEN, Head Coach, New York 

Giants 
ERNIE NEVERS, Head Coach, Chicago 

Cardinals 

One week of intensive coaching in- 
struction taught by men who know their 
business and who will tell you what you 
want to know. 

Bring the family along for a thrilling, 
economical vacation in America's cool- 
est summer climate, famous for its Hay 
Fever Relief. 


For Particulars, write 
Lloyd Peterson, Director 
Duluth State Teachers College 
Duluth, Minn. 

“The Air-Conditioned City” 


Raymond Wolf 


NE of the greatest athletes in the 
history of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, Raymond “Bear” Wolf in 1939 
will be entering his fourth year as var- 
sity football coach at the University of 
North Carolina. As an undergraduate 
at T.C.U., Wolf was twice selected as 
an all-conference guard and performed 
brilliantly on the diamond, captaining 
the nine in his senior year (1927). 
After graduation, he took a turn at 
professional baseball, signing up with 
the Cincinnati Reds with whom he fin- 
ished the season. In his second year a 
trick knee went bad and his profes- 
sional career went with it. 

During this time, Wolf had been 
helping coach freshman football at 
T.C.U. under Dutch Meyer. In 1929, 


Wolf was elevated to the post of var- | 


sity line coach under Francis Schmidt, 
present Ohio State mentor. Five years 


later, in 1934, the “Bear” was made | 


athletic director and baseball coach. 


| He relinquished this position two years 


later for the football coachship at 


North Carolina. 


Bear Wolf will be on the football | 


staff at the University of North Caro- 
lina Coaching School. 


H. C. ““Red” Carlson 


ITT basketball, like its football, 
has commanded the respect and 
interest of experts wherever the team 
has played. Carlson’s boys are a team 
of ball-handlers. They have an un- 
usual ability to keep possession of the 
ball and keep it moving in short, rapid 
passes within the front court. 

This synchronization of teamwork 
and player movement, identified by 
such titles as the figure of eight or 
pretzel offense, is one of Dr. Carlson’s 
original contributions to the game. 

The Panther coach won nation-wide 
fame during the season of 1927-28 
when his team went through a 25- 
game schedule without a defeat, play- 
ing the leaders of the Mid-West and 
the East. Dr. Carlson, as an undergrad- 
uate at the University, played football 
and basketball (he captained the 1917 
team, coached by Pop Warner). 

Dr. Carlson will be on the instruc- 
tional staff at the Indiana Basketball 
Coaching School. 


Clair Bee 


ONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY’S ex- 
traordinary basketball record 
during the past six years is a testimony 
to Clair Bee’s coaching wizardry. Over 
this period the Blackbirds have won 
149 games and lost only 10, for an 
amazing average of .931. What is more, 
they averaged 50 points a game while 
compiling it. 
Bee came to L.I.U. in 1931, following 
a distinguished athletic career at Davis 
and Elkins (W. Va.) and Waynesburg 
College (Pa.), and five years of coach- 
ing at Rider College in Trenton, N. J. 
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Enroll Now! 


JOHNSTOWN 
COACHING 
SCHOOL 


Johnsto wn, Pa. 


Under Personal Charge of 
LEO (DUTCH) MEYER 


Head Coach, Texas Christian Univ. 
* 


Don't miss this opportunity to obtain a sound 
combined with good 
Enroll now. 


course in coaching, 


entertainment — at low cost. 


July 24th-29th, 1939—Fee, $10.00 
(RR NN 


WATCH THE 
COLLEGE ALL-STARS 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
COACHING SCHOOL 


AUG. 14-26 


Sixty All-Americans of the 1938 season will 
workout at Dyche stadium for game with New 
York Giants. An unequalled opportunity to 
watch nation's outstanding coaches prepare a 
team for a game. 


Courses in 6 Sports 


FOOTBALL 


Lynn Waldorf, Northwestern 
Carl Snavely, Cornell 
Burt Ingwersen, Northwestern 


BASKETBALL 


Dutch Lonborg, Northwestern 
Branch McCracken, Indiana 


Courses in track, swimming, intramurals, ad- 
ministration and training by Northwestern 
Coaching staff. 


For further information write 


K. L. WILSON, Athletic Dir. 


Northwestern Unversity, 
Evanston, Ill. 


SAVE MONEY ON 


MEDALS-CUPS-TROPHIES 
BADGES AND SPORT EMBLEMS 
Write for new colored catalog No. 29C 


EAGLE REGALIA CO. 


298 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“NO RISK” CLASS ROOM ORDER FOR SEPTEMBER 


eel 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS: 


With the understanding that | may change this tentative order any time within 3 weeks 
after receipt of first issue in September—paying only for the net final number of subscriptions 
decided upon—please enter our semester order for: 


_....-----..--weekly copies of SCHOLASTIC 
oO English Edition () Social Studies Edition [] Combined Edition 


50c a Semester 50c a Semester 5c a Semester 


weekly copies of JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


25c a Semester 


Postage 
Will Be Paid 
by 
Addressee 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


FIRST CLASS PERMIT No. 1067 (SEC. 510 P L & R), PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 


402 Chamber of Commerce Building 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


No 
Postage Stamp 
Necessary 
If Mailed in the 
United States 
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In two short years he built up the 
L.1.U. team to a position of national 
prominence. In 1935-36, the Blackbirds 
won all 26 of their games! 

Practically every big college coach 
is willing to settle for one unbeaten 
season in a life-time, but not Mr. Bee. 
This year he turned out a team that not 
only won all 21 of its regularly sched- 
uled games, but also walked off with 
championship honors in the invitation 
tournament in New York City. 

Clair Bee will be on the basketball 
staff at the Long Island University and 
West Virginia University coaching 
schools. 


Wallace Wade 


“THE soft-spoken mentor of the 

‘Duke Blue Devils is recognized as 
one of the finest teachers of the funda- 
mentals of blocking and tackling in 
the country. In 20 years of coaching, 
Wade has a record of 153 victories, 31 
defeats and 8 ties. 

Wade started his coaching career in 
1919 at the Fitzgerald and Clarke 
School in Tullahoma, Tenn. In 1921 
Dan McGugin signed up Wade as an 
assistant coach at Vanderbilt. In the 
two years he was there, Vandy won 16 
and lost none, winning Southern Con- 
ference titles each year. He became 
head coach at Alabama in 1928 and 
produced a Rose Bowl contender in 
his second year. In eight years at 
’"Bama, Wade won 61, lost 13, and tied 
8, turning out three Rose Bowl teams. 

Two weeks after his 1930 eleven 
blasted Washington State 24 to 0 in the 
Rose Bowl, Wade accepted a contract 
to coach at Duke. In two years Duke 
was rubbing shoulders with the grid 
elite. His 1933 eleven waded through 
nine opponents without a defeat before 
dropping a decision to Georgia Tech in 
the final game of the season. Wade hit 
the jackpot for Duke last season. He 
developed a team that was undefeated, 
untied and unscored upon during the 
regular season. It was his fourth Rose 
Bowl team. 

Wallace Wade’s home coaching school 
engagement is at Duke University. 


Steve Owen 


HE brawny coach of the New York 

Professional Giants is a _ past- 
master at offenses and defenses and 
is the innovator of numerous systems. 

Owen entered the professional game 
after graduating from Phillips Uni- 
versity in 1925, where he starred in 
football and wrestling. In 1927 he made 
his first connection with the New York 
Giants and for five seasons was one of 
the greatest tackles in the pro game. 
Weighing 235 pounds and standing 
6 ft. 2 in., he played havoc with enemy 
lines. In 1930 he was appointed player- 
coach and has won two world’s cham- 
Pilonships and four sectional titles in 
the past six years. 

Steve Owen will be on the football 
staff at the Duluth State Teachers and 
the American Football Institute coach- 
ing schools, 


First A, —_ 


DAYTONA BEACH COACHING SCHOOL | 


AUGUST 21-26, INCLUSIVE 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 


“THE OUTSTANDING COACHING SCHOOL IN THE SOUTH" 


SIX DAYS OF INTENSIVE INSTRUCTION IN 


FOOTBALL and BASKETBALL 


BIERMAN THOMAS L™“=AHY 
UNIVERSITY OF UNIVERSITY OF BOSTuN COLLEGE 
MINNESOTA ALABAMA Developed Ford- 
Western Conference Rose Bowl Con- ham’s Famous 

Champions tenders 1934-37 “Seven Blocks 
Single Wing With Notre Dame and of Granite” 
Variations Short Punt Line Play 
HINKLE HIGGINS 
BUTLER UNIVERSITY UNIVERSITY OF 


TAMPA 


Scouting 


Natural Basketball 

Butler Piayers will 
Demonstrate 

Lectures, Demonstrations, Motion Pictures, Individual Problems 

Tuition $15.00 Rooms and Meals at Reasonable Rates 


For Further Information Write 


L. L. McLucas 
Seminole High School 
Sanford, Florida 


THE SCHOOL NO PROGRESSIVE COACH SHOULD MISS 


George R. Trogdon 
Landon High School 
Jacksonville, Florida 


Florida’s ye#™" 
invites you 


¥ 


DUKE UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 


JULY 24-29 
Conducted by the Varsity 


COACHING STAFF OF DUKE UNIVERSITY 


FOOTBALL * BASKETBALL * TRACK 
Fee: Ten dollars ($10.00) 


WALLACE WADE. Director 


Durham, North Carolina 


SAVE ACCIDENTS 


SAVE FLOORS 
| WITH 
KAYS 


—_ ~ 
> a 


AN 


INCREASES 
LIFE OF 


FLOORS 


* PREVENTS SPLINTERING 


% DOES NOT ANCHOR DUST 
AND DIRT 


% ECONOMICAL TO USE 
% PERMANENT FINISH 
* EASY TO MAINTAIN 


* CAN BE WAXED FOR DANC- 
ING 


THE AMERICAN $, CRAYON COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Please send me postpaid: 


( ) Free Sample Demonstration Kit 
of KAYSAN (can of KAYSAN, 
flooring sample, steel wool buf- 
fer and cloth buffer) 


Name . 
Schooi 


Address 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


SIX-MAN 


Stephen Epler, originator of the six-man 
football qame that is sweeping the country, 
outlines the general trends of the game and 
| the rules changes for 1939. These changes 
were made by a special committee of which 
the author is chairman. The Epler code is not 
to be confused with the six-man rules that the 
National Federation publishes in back of its 
regular footbail rules book. However, both 


codes are nearly identical. 


| HE gain in the number of 
high schools which played 
six-man football for the first 


time in the fall of 1938 was greater 

| than the gains for the previous years 

combined. There were 1,233 schools 

| that played the game on an inter- 

| scholastic basis, more than double 

the 1937 figure of 586. Figures on in- 

| tramural six-man football were not 

available in most states, but a nation- 

| wide survey showed that at least 540 

| high schools conducted intramural 
programs. 

In addition to the high school 

teams there are grade teams, college 

| teams, town teams, club teams and 

| other amateur groups which would 

| probably run the total well above 

3,000. Smaller colleges in both Maine 

| and Iowa are playing intercollegiate 

six-man football. Iowa State, Min- 

| nesota, Purdue and other large uni- 

| versities use six-man for intra- 


| murals. 


Lone Star state leads 


Texas, with 125 teams, leads in the 
| total number of six-man schools. 
| However, North Dakota, where near- 
| ly two-fifths of all the high schools 
| play six-man, still has the largest 
| percent participation. Nebraska, 
| where the sport originated, is still 

among the leaders with 70 inter- 
| scholastic teams. 

Although the abbreviated game is 

less than five years old, our second- 
| ary schools are making more use of 
| it as an interscholastic sport than 
such old timers as soccer, boxing, 


| swimming and wrestling. The North- 
| west, where one high school out of 


every seven has a varsity six-man 
team, still leads the nation. The 
Northeast and Southeast, with only 
one in twenty playing, still lags be- 
hind the other regions. 

Has six-man grown at the expense 


| of the eleven-man game? The fear 


that it would has haunted many 
eleven-man supporters. The answer 
is no; eleven-man football has held 
its own. The 1938 percent for eleven- 


| man for all states was 42.8, less than 
| 2/5 of one percent variation over 1937 
' and less than one percent change 
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from the 1934 figure of 42.2. It is true 
that some of the small schools which 
had a hard time maintaining regular 
football have changed to six-man 
but the supersedure has worked both 
ways. There have been other school; 
which have been encouraged to take 
up the eleven-man game after ex. 
perimenting with sixes. Certainly it 
is better for a small school to change 
to six-man than to give up footbal) 
entirely. Nearly all of the six-man 
gains have come from that half of the 
country’s schools which played no 
football previously, and future gains 
will probably come from the same 
group. 


Rule changes for 1939 


The committee made three revi- 
sions for 1939. Two of the changes 
furnish additional safety; the third 
is a concession to younger players, 
making the choice of a ball no longer 
mandatory. In the past, nothing was 
said was about the size of the ball. 
And since the six-man code lists only 
the differences from the eleven-man 
rules, it was naturally inferred that 
the regulation football was also con- 
sidered the standard six-man ball. 


The size of this ball has been de- 
termined by the college rules makers 
for college players, and approved for 
scholastic play by the high school 
committee. This ball may be per- 
fectly satisfactory for the mature 
schoolboy varsity player, but in some 
of the smaller high schools and espe- 
cially among intramural groups and 
junior high players the large ball has 
been difficult to handle and pass. The 
size of the ball makes it almost im- 
possible for a young player to throw 
the grip pass. The new provision in 
the six-man code allows teams to 
use a size ball they agree is best for 
the group. It does not require any 
specific dimensions but leaves this up 
to the participants themselves. Teams 
that prefer the large ball can con- 
tinue to use it. 

The six-man rules committee has 
always endeavored to give the boys 
a safer game. Starting with the 
elimination of the dangerous hard 
cleats, the committee has steadily 
worked for safer and saner equip- 
ment. The latest safety measure re- 
quires all the old rigid and hard 
equipment to have a soft exterior 


surface. The development of too 
much of our modern equipment has 


been inimical to the welfare of the 


players. First, a hard surface is put 
on a certain piece of equipment to 
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protect the wearer. Then, to protect 
the opponents, more rigid materials 
must be added to some other article 


of apparel. 

Equipment to protect against 
equipment does not make sense. The 
purpose of the gear is not only to 
protect the wearer but also the play- 
ers with whom the wearer makes 
contact. This second function of pro- 
tecting all players is equally im- 
portant and is what the new six-man 
rule provides. It states that all equip- 
ment worn containing hard or rigid 
materials shall have soft exterior 
surfaces thick enough to protect 
other players. The referee is given 
power to disqualify any player 
wearing equipment dangerous to 
others. 

The rule cannot be expected to 
change things overnight. Teams must 
wear out the equipment they now 
have. However, the hard surfaces on 
shoulder pads, for example, can be 
covered with felt padding or sponge 
rubber anchored securely with tape. 
The headgear presents a more diffi- 
cult problem. Many of the iron hel- 
mets now in use are forces of de- 
struction. Padding or soft rubber 
might be glued over the hard crown, 
but the best solution is for the manu- 
facturers to develop a football hel- 
met without the hard exterior. 


Open gates of mercy 


The third change drafted for 1939 
strikes a blow at one-sided contests. 
To encourage coaches to use their 
substitutes when they have a safe 
lead and to protect inferior teams 
from a prolonged drubbing, a rule 
was put into the code providing for 
asudden death ending to a game if, 
at the end of the first half or at any 
time during the second half, one team 
is 45 points ahead (not the first team 
to score 45 points). This is no new 
idea in sports. Boxing matches are 
scheduled for 12 rounds but can be 
ended as early as the first round by a 
knockout or when the referee de- 
cides one fighter is absorbing too 
much punishment. 


The new rule goes into effect only 
during the second half; the first half 
must be completed before the game 
can be terminated. Probably in only 
asmall percent of the games will it 
benecessary to invoke the rule. Most 
coaches when they have a safe lead 
will probably substitute freely in 
order to let the game run its course. 
If the losing team cannot match the 
bower of the substitute team, the 
agony will end when the 45-point 
lead is reached. The abrupt termi- 
tation will eliminate injuries that 
%cur during the latter part of one- 


st 


RICHARD HARLOW 


Also 


Track and Field @ Baseball 
Scouting 


The Nation's Leading Coaches 


DR. J. B. SUTHERLAND 


West Virginia University | 


1939 


SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 
AUG. 7-12 


DR. MARSHALL GLENN 
West Virginia 


Care of Equipment @® Latest Sport Films. 
Fees $10 for the entire course. Academic Credit. 
Living Costs $1.50 per day for lodgings and meals in fine dormitories. 


Alden W. Thompson, Dean, School of Physical Education and Athleties 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Please send me additional information on the 1939 Coaching School. 


CLAIR BEE 
Long Island U. 


EARL MARTINEAU 
Michigan 


© Boxing © Wrestling ® Football 
Control of Athletic Injuries © Safety in Athletics 


Sided contests. 


Plan to— 


See the World's Fair—enjoy a vacation at the latgest beach of its 
kind in the world—30 minutes from Broadway—and learn 1939 football. 
techniques at the biggest summer coaching school of them all from the 
best coaches, including: 


Carnegie Tech 


BO McMILLIN DUTCH BERGMAN . 


Indiana Univ. 


BENNY FRIEDMAN GUS SHORTS 
Cc. C. N. Y. B 
SID LUCKMAN 


Columbia 


Football Demonstrations by Brooklyn Dodgers 


Football 


POTSY CLARK 
Brooklyn Dodgers 


TAD WIEMAN 


6-Man Football 
HUGH GAFFNEY 


Basketball 
ANDY KERR CLAIR BEE PAUL MOONEY 
Colgate Long Island University Columbia Coach 
ART FRENCH Coach JOE LAPCHICK 
Harvard ED KELLLEHER St. John's Coach 
KEN STRONG Fordham Coach BUCK FREEMAN 
N. Y. Giants NAT HOLMAN former St. John's Coach 
Cc. C. N. Y. "Wonder Five"' 
Catholic U. 
ucknell Officiating 
PAT KENNEDY DAVE WALSH 
Training Swimming 


FRANK DUFFY 


Fordham New York Univ. Trainer 


JOHN WILLIAMS L. de B. HANDLEY 


Basketball Demonstrations by L. |. U. Team 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 


CLAIR F. BEE, Director 


COACHING SCHOOL 


Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
August 21-27; Tuition—$15.00 


STRENGTH 


Amazing is the protective power 
of PYRA-SEAL ...A floor seal 
that is strong enough to resist 
the incessant pounding of thou- 
sands of active feet, without sac- 
rifice of lustrous beauty. Acids, 
alkalis, alcohol, ink, hot or cold 
water—all are repelled by strong 
PYRA-SEAL protection. 


Specify PYRA-SEAL for 


Gym Floors That Must “Take It’’ 


PYRA-SEAL makes gymnasium floors 
look better and wear longer. It seals 
the pores in the wood and ties the 
surface fibers into an integral whole— 
dries to a smooth, hard, lustrous yet 
non-slip finish that does not chip, 
crack or peel. Outwears ordinary fin- 
ishes many times over. Why take 
chances, when PYRA-SEAL gives 
positive protection? 


Learn how PYRA-SEAL can solve 
your floor maintenance proktlems. 


Write for free 


catalog today. 
ot ypeoved 


and recommended by 
Our 25 th the Maple Flooring 


Mfrs. Assn., National 

ANNIVERSARY OL Flooring Mfrs. 

A quarter-century de-} Assn., and specified by 
voted te perfecting leading Architects. 


VESTAL CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


Night Lighting 


(Continued from page 9) 


gated by those planning new instal- | 


lations. 


The plan on page 8 is a typical 10- 


pole layout which would be satisfac- 
tory for most high schools and small 
college fields. Judged by N.E.M.A. 
standards this lies between a class C 
and B installation with a connected 
load of 78 kilowatts at normal vol- 
tage or 90 kilowatts at 10 percent 
over voltage. Foot-candle intensities 
given are with lamps burning at nor- 
mal voltage and will be increased ap- 
proximately 35 percent if lamps are 
burned at 10 percent over voltage. 
Although installation costs will vary 
according to changes in cost of equip- 
ment, cost of local labor, etc., an 
electrical contractor has estimated 
that this lighting system can be in- 
stalled at a cost of from $3,000 to 
$3,500. 

Floodlighting systems can be pro- 
vided which will adequately light 
any field. Schools planning to install 
lights may obtain assistance in plan- 
ning layouts and estimating costs by 
contacting the local power company. 


List of Materials . 
52 Unit Installation 


Description Quantity 
Floodlights with crossarm brackets 52 
1500-watt clear general service 
Lamps 

Vy in. by 6 in. machine bolts 

Round washers for !/2 in. bolts____ 

65 ft. creosoted cedar poles (Flood- 
light Poles) 

40 ft. creosoted cedar pole (Ser- 
vice Pole) 


31/4 in. by 41/4 in. by 8 ft. fir Cross- 


12 
5 in. by 13 in. through bolts 24 
3/16 in. by 4 in. by 4 in. square 
washers 48 
Vig in. by 1% in. by 30 in. flat cross- 
arm b 48 
¥ in. by 4!/2 in. carriage bolts____ 
Round washers for 3% in. bolts____ 
/p in. by 3'/2 in. lag screws 
400 ampere 3-pole safety switch 
with fused mains and solid neutral 
in weatherproof box to house 
switch and meter equipment___-_ 
No. 4 bare copper wire ground___ 10 #t. 
Ground rod and clamp | 
Wood moulding for ground wire__ 6 ft. 
3 in. conduit 40 ft. 
3 in. 3 wire service head 2 
3 in. conduit bushing 2 
500,000 CM rubber insulated wire 150 ft. 
3/0 triple braid weatherproof wire 475 ft. 
2/0 triple braid weatherproof wire 670 ft. 
0 triple braid weatherproof wire 235 ft. 
2 triple braid weatherproof wire 335 ft. 
5 in. by !0 in. insulated fork bolts 36 
Round washers for 5 in. bolts_.___ 36 


Installations should be individually 
checked for field dimensions. 
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“Don’t throw it away yet,” says the 
coach. “This Alta-Co Powder solution 
is still fungicidal.” He’s right. This new 
material for the prevention of Athlete's 
Foot is stable; does not quickly break 
down in the presence of quantity of or. 
ganic matter normally in foot tubs. Pow. 
erful yet non-irritating and odorless, 
Write for report $-59. 


ALTA-CO POWDER 


The C. B. Dolge Co. Westport, Conn. 
RARE IF A A RR 
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® Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co, Dept. 42 
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Coaching School 
Directory 


AMERICAN. FOOTBALL INSTITUTE—Flush- 


ing, N. Y. Two sessions: June 19-23 and June 


630. John Da Grosa, director. See adver- 


N COLLEGE—Boston, Mass. June 26- 
. Arthur Sampson, director. 
UNIVERSITY—Indianapolis, Ind. Aug. 
ey D. Hinkle, director. See advertise- 
ment on page 32. 


RADO STATE COLLEGE—Fort Collins, 
= Aug. 14-18. H. W. Hughes, director. 


ONA BEACH — Daytona Beach, Fla. 
= 21-26. G. R. Trogdon, director. See 


advertisement on page 33. 
— UNIVERSITY—Durham, N. C. July 21- 
= Wallace Wade, director. See advertise- 
ment on page 33. 

DULUTH STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE— 
Duluth, Minn. Aug. 14-19. Lloyd Peterson. 
See advertisement on page 32. 

INDIANA BASKETBALL SCHOOL—Logans- 
port, Ind. Aug. 14-18. Cliff Wells, director. 
See advertisement on page 30. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY — Bloomington, Ind. 
July 3!-Aug. 4. Z. G. Clevenger, director. 


JOHNSTOWN COACHING SCHOOL— 
Johnstown, Pa. July 24-29. Albert Rubis, di- 
rector. See advertisement on page 32. 


KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL—Topeka, 
Kan. Aug. 21-26. E. A. Thomas, director. 


LEROY N. MILLS MEMORIAL KICKING 
SCHOOL—Mamaroneck, N. Y. June 26-28. 
Ed Storey, director. (For players only.) 


LONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY—Brooklyn, New 
York City (N. Y.). Aug. 21-28. Clair F. Bee, 
director. See advertisement on page 35. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY—Missoula, 
Mont. July 5-19. Douglas A. Fessenden, di- 
rector. 


MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE — Spirit Lake, 
lowa. Aug. 14-19. J. M. Saunderson, direc- 
tor. 


NAMPA COACHING SCHOOL — Nampa, 
Ida. Aug. 21-25. Harold A. White, director. 


NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE—Flushing, 
N. Y. Aug. 29-Sept. 2. Stanley Woodward, 
director. 


NEW YORK STATE COACHES ASSN.—Ham- 
_ N. Y. June 26-July |. William T. Graf, 
rector. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY — Evanston, 
ill. Aug. 14-26. K. L. Wilson, director. See 
advertisement on page 32. 


PENN STATE COLLEGE—State College, Pa. 
Main Session, July 3-Aug. 11; Inter-Session, 
June 13-30; Post-Session, Aug. 14-Sept. |. 

advertisement on this page. 


TEXAS H. S FOOTBALL COACHES ASSN.— 


Houston, Tex. Aug. 7-12. W. B. Chapman, 
director, 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Boulder City, 
Colo. June 16-July 22. Dean Harold Ben- 
jamin, director, 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Urbana, Ill. Dr. 

o taley, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY—Lexington, Ky. 
Aug. 7-12. M. E. Potter, director. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA—Chap- 


el Hill, N.C. Aug. 21-Sept. 2. R. A. Fetzer, 
cirecior. See advertisement on page 30. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY—Morgsntown, 
. - Va. Aug. 7-12, Alden W. Thompson, di- 
ector. See advertisement on page 35. 


expense. 


request. 


Crouse-Hinds type MUA Alumalux open floodlights have 
proven highly satisfactory in a large number of athletic 
field installations. This same effective floodlight can now 
be furnished with a substantial cast aluminum hinged 
door, having a plain, light-weight, Pyrex lens. An asbestos 
gasket is held firmly against the bead of the reflector by 
four door clamps, making the floodlight weatherproof. 

These units bring the advantages of a closed floodlight 
installation to the Athletic Department operating on a 
limited budget. 


A NEW 


CROUSE-HINDS FLOODLIGHT 
FOR NIGHT SPORTS 
Type MUA with Hinged Door 


These new enclosing doors can be easily attached to 
existing installations of open floodlights and will soon pay 
for themselves in savings in lamp breakage from driving 
rain or snow, and the elimination of practically all cleaning 


Literature on sports lighting of any type will be sent on 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


VY The 
PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 
Summer 
Sessions 


Main Session—July 3 to August 11 


ey 14 to Sept. 1 
ii ' 


Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 


GF Graduate and ea 


grees in the fields of Athletics, 
Recreation, Health Education and 
Physical Education. Enjoy the un- 
usual facilities provided for your 
instruction and diversion in an en- 
vironment conducive to health and 
professional advancement. Com- 
petéxt and experienced instructors. 
Tuition rates low. Excellent liv- 
ing accommodations conveniently 
available at a moderate cost. 


For catalogue P-17 address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College — 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


If you have something for this column send 
it to Bill Wood, Evanston Township High 
School, Evanston, Illinois. 


George Crandall, athletic director at 
Milton College (Wis.), has two entries 
for the Coaches Corner sweepstakes. 

“Once I had a fullback whose chief 
qualification was doggedness. He never 
gave up driving until he had ground 
out the last inch. Once, during a game, 
he hit through a hole at center only 
to be nailed on either side by tacklers. 
The strain was too great for the full- 
back’s belt. The buckle broke and 
there was a sudden change from churn- 
ing khaki to gleaming white. This 
meant nothing to our swashbuckling 
hero. For fully ten more yards, he 
stumbled along with the two tacklers 
and his pants dragging at his ankles. 
The rest of the players on both teams 
were either too startled or too amused 
to lend a hand. After regaining their 
composure, the players gathered 
around the ball carrier who, undis- 
turbed by the sensation he had just 
created, hitched his equipment back 
into its proper position and calmly 
went on playing.” 


“During a semi-pro baseball game at 
Janesville, Wis., a few years ago, I de- 
livered a low, inside pitch to a batter 
who fouled it off just enough to cause 
it to skim over the top of the tatcher’s 
mitt. It then glanced off the left hip 
of the umpire. As I took my position 
in the box for the next pitch, the spec- 
tators started to shout, ‘Ump, Ump, 
you’re on fire!’ Sure enough, there was 
a small cloud of smoke rising upward 
along the umpire’s back. The foul ball 
had ignited a pad of matches in his 
pocket. Time out was taken for repairs 
on the umpire’s trousers.” 


Everett McDonald of Amesbury, 
Mass., gives us a start this time on our 
trip around the map. 

“Here in Amesbury we have just 


started a basketball league for pupils 
up to and including the eighth grade. 
The opening game of our first tourna- 
ment was between my team from the 
junior high school and the team from 
one of the local parochial schools, St. 
Joseph’s. With only three minutes to 
go, St. Joseph’s led 11-2. Then, in the 
next two and one-half minutes, the 
junior high boys sank six shots from 
the field and one foul throw to win 
15-11. The town is still agog.” 


In our own backyard, the Evanston, 
Ill., rifle team shot its way to the open 
team championship in the annual Mid- 
west Junior Rifle Matches with an im- 
pressive total seore of 1,859 out of a 
possible 2,000. That ties the record es- 
tablished by Culver Military Academy 
in 1927. 


To Texas now for comment on an 
item we ran earlier this year. By virtue 
of its 138-37 slaughter of James Deady 
Junior High, the Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High of Houston, coached by 
“Bull” Johnson, lays claim to all scor- 
ing records for junior high schools. 


According to Bill Clegg, coach of this 
year’s Downey, Ida., team, the boys out 
his way are to be listed among the 
great shooters of the day. He nominates 
Ivan Nisson, who tallied 478 points 
from his forward position without 
playing in every game, as a runner-up 
to Iowa’s Clarence Shera. Downey won 
the state Class B title this year with a 
string of 38 victories out of 41 games. 
The team’s total of 1,678 points for the 
season represents an unusually good 
average for high schools. 


We have finally been able to get a 
rise out of Coach M. G. Moore of Mil- 
ton, Ill., celebrated yarn spinner of the 
Mid-West. . 

“We have a pretty good shot here at 
Milton by the name of George Lemons 


whom we would like to place alongside 
of your ‘Schoolboy Scoring King’ who 
rang up 501 points for the season. Al- 
though we shave never particularly 
tried to see how many points the boy 
could score, Lemons has tossed in 1,56] 
points for us in the last four years. 
From our corner, this seems to consti- 
tute some sort of a record. 


“Lemons has not missed starting a 
game in four years, but he has been 
benched frequently before the end of 
the half, on occasions when the team 
was well out in front—not because he 
needed a rest, but simply to give some 
of the subs an opportunity to play. 


“At Milton we have worked on the 
‘We don’t care who makes them’ idea 
and consequently have never empha- 
sized the high point man idea. Although 
George is an expert passer and one of 
the best team players we have ever 
had, I’ll have to admit that the boys 
have more or less developed the habit 
of tossing the ball over in his territory 
when we needed points badly. Maybe 
he isn’t a world beater, but he’s been 
a handy man to have around. We'll 
stack his seasons’ totals up against the 
best—356, 357, 416 and 432. That's con- 
sistency for you.” 

With a total enrollment of 55, Mil- 
ton has taken on all comers. Never has 
it played a smaller school. 


A coach often gets a bigger kick out 
of the success of his boys after they 
have graduated than he does from thelr 
triumphs for him in school. Rocky 
Hampton, coach at Evanston Township, 
for example, must certainly be proud 
of Don Heap and Bob Voights, stat 
Northwestern University athletes who 
had also starred at Evanston under 
“Rocky.” Don and Bob are to be the 
new coaches at Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Don is to be the head football 
coach, and Bob will take over the bas- 
ketball duties. 
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Girls’ Basketball 
Rules for 1939 


FTER careful study, the Com- 
mittee on Women’s Basket- 
ball drafted seven major 

changes and additions in the code for 
1939-40. The new legislation fol- 
lows: 

TmmE-OUT. The number of time- 
outs permitted at the request of the 
captain has been increased from two 
to three. It was felt that any greater 
number would tend to break up the 
game too much. As it is, there are 
numerous occasions when players 
may relax; such as, during time-out 
for substitution, when play is in the 
other section of the court, when a 
foul is called and after a goal is made. 

RE-ENTERING THE GAME. A player 
who has left the game for reason 
other than disqualification may now 
re-enter twice. The re-entry cannot 


be made during the remainder of the | 


same quarter. The player must wait 


for a subsequent quarter before re- | 


turning. 

TrE BALL. When two players of op- 
posing teams place one or both hands 
on the ball simultaneously, a tie ball 
is to be called. At first glance this 
may appear to be a radical change 


since the rule used to stipulate that | 


both hands had to be on the ball in | 


order to constitute a tie ball situa- 
tion. The rule change, however, does 
not permit a player to place her hand 


or hands on a ball already in posses- | 


sion of an opponent, 

TRAVELING. A two-step will be 
permitted only when the player is 
receiving the ball on the run. This 
change has been made in order to 
prevent injuries which occur from 


attempts at sudden stops. When | 


bouncing the ball herself, a player is 
permitted only one step in which to 
stop. 

Pivot. Regardless of her method 
of stopping, a player wishing to pivot 
rf now use either foot as the pivot 
oot. 

BoxING-uP. The question was fre- 
quently asked during the past year 


as to what constituted a successful | 
pass by a player who was boxed in | 


the act of throwing for goal. This has 
been clarified to read that if the goal 


ismade, the pass is to be considered a | 


successful one and boxing is not to 


be called. In the event the goal is not | 


made, it is considered an unsuccess- | 
ful pass and the boxing-up is called. | 


_ DURING A FREE THROW a player who 
interferes with the progress of the 
ball on its flight toward the basket 
or who attempts to disconcert the 
player on the free-throw line shall be 
charged with a technical foul. 
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\ 
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FOR A FULL HousE-IJSE POSTERS 


One school’s survey showed that every poster displayed brought 


seven additional paid admissions. 


Prepared for and used by leading colleges, our 4-color action football 
posters are available to you at low rates made possible by quantity 
printing. 

Write for catalogue, price list, and information on how posters have 
increased attendance and profits. 


DON SPENCER COMPANY 


101 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| pended a great deal on deceptive fake ; ( 
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: d formations designed to 
voshe defense away from the choice 
shooting spots. Henson, Hooker and 
Humerickhouse were unusually effec- 
tive near the basket. All of them used 
deceptive fake in one direction and 
‘nen whirled to shoot from another 
e, the ball often changing hands 


as the fake was made. 


Connecticut Finals Runaways 


NNECTICUT fans this year en- 
pal what were probably the most 
thrilling elimination rounds in history 
and also the most lop-sided finals. In 
the elimination rounds, at least six 
Class A games were deadlocked at the 
half; there were overtime contests and 
in most games. winners were in doubt 
up to the last few minutes. In the cham- 
pionship games, however, the three 
victors each won by at least ten points. 
Bridgeport Central won the Class A 
crown by defeating Bassick (also of 
Bridgeport) 35-25; East Hartford lifted 
the B diadem by trimming Manchester 
Trade 48-33; and Ellsworth Memorial 
of South Windsor drubbed Farming- 
ton 39-21 for the C-D championship. 


Bridgeport Central, coached by vet- 
eran Ed Reilly, was without doubt the 
hottest tournament club since Meriden 
won the championship in 1936. It had 
the two leading scorers of the tourna- 
ment in Monsi, 39 points, and Barney, 
33. Monsi thrilled a packed Arena by 
sinking 22 points in the New London 
Bulkeley game, a quarter-final contest 
in which the lead changed hands prac- 
tically every time a player scored. Cen- 
tral employed a man-to-man defense 
with a quick break offense. It had been 
beaten twice during the regular season 
by Bassick but emerged victorious in 
the final game to win the crown. 

HUBERT J. CANNON 


Winfield Cream of Kansas 


LASS A basketball supremacy re- 


turned to the Ark Valley League 
this year as Winfield High, league 
champions, defeated El] Dorado, con- 
ference runner-up, 22-18, to annex its 
sixth state title. Another Ark Valley 
team, Arkansas City, reached the semi- 
final bracket to give the 28th annual 
tournament an even more decided Ark 
Valley tinge. 

Paced by Gerald Tucker, 6 ft. 34 in., 
18-pound junior star, Winfield lost 
only two games during the season, both 
in league competition. The entire Vik- 
ing olfense was built around Tucker 
at center, who with another year of 
eligibility still ahead of him, is already 
regarded as orfe of the cleverest post 


men ever seen in Kansas high school 
circles, 


On defense Winfield deployed in a 
very effective zone, either a pressing 
zone or a retreating zone, depending 
on the offense encountered. Proof of the 
effectiveness of the Viking defense 
may be gleaned from the fact that none 
of the four Winfield opponents in the 
‘ournament were able to score more 
than 18 points against the champions. 

After a lapse of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Reno Community High of Nick- 
‘hen returned to the state champion- 

Pcirele by fighting its way through 
; the Class B crown, outscoring Bison, 
1-36, in the finals. 


(Continued on next page) 


H. V. PORTER 


For summer coaching schools 


4| 


— For next year’s season 


BASKETBALL 


METHODS 


$3.00 (probable). 


@ The new coach- 


ing manual by JOHN W. BUNN, Dean of Men and formerly Di- 
rector of Basketball at Stanford University. The man who has 
developed the most successful basketball teams on the West 
Coast presents here a complete, detailed, up-to-date guide for 
coaching basketball. He gives not only full explanations of bas- 
ketball techniques and the reasons behind them, but also in- 
valuable advice on how to develop a good team—how to choose 
players, teach techniques and team play, train and drill players 
and the team as a whole, etc. The book is illustrated with 36 
action photographs and 81 diagrams and drawings. It will be 


published in June in time for use in summer coaching schools. 


Macmillan, 60-5th Ave., New York 


NIGHT FOOTBALL BOOMS 
Under G-E Lights 
at Crown Point, Indiana 


OCAL intérest in the Crown Point High School football 
team hit a new high last fall when G-E floodlights were 
installed on the athletic field and games were played at night. 
Gate receipts jumped 63 per cent, and residents who had not 
been able to attend Saturday afternoon games became ardent 
supporters of the team. The quality of the lighting brought 
universal praise from coaches, players, and fans. 


When you plan to floodlight your field or to modernize your 
present equipment, take advantage of the G-E floodlighting 
engineering service. This service has given Crown Point High 
School, and other schools from coast ‘to coast, low-cost flood- 
lighting that provides adequate illumination for years after the 
original expense has been liquidated by increased gate receipts. 
More than 400 athletic fields have been lighted by General 
Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


SEE THE G-E “HOUSE OF MAGIC” AT BOTH FAIRS 
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Indians Repulsed in Nevada 
| OACH LEE LISTON’S Panaca 


| 
| 
| 


team from southern Nevada an- 


| nexed the state championship in one of 


| the most hectic tournaments ever held 
| in the state. The final game found the 
| ultimate victors trailing the Stewart 
Indians all the way and then tying the 
| score just as the gun sounded. In the 
| sudden-death over-time, the Indians 
| were the first to score on a foul. As the 
| end of the three-minute period drew 
| near, an Indian fouled Jeffs of Panaca, 
who made good both shots to win the 
game and the championship by one 
point. 

Panaca scored most of their points 
on a fast break with three men com- 
ing down the floor. If the break did 
not produce results, the two guards 
and the center worked the ball into the 


| offensive court where Panaca tried to | 


| reach home with short, fast passes. 

| There was no set pattern to the of- 
fense. Practically all Panaca’s shoot- 
ing was from in close. The boys repeat- 
edly spurned set shots from the floor, 
preferring to get in close for lay-ups 
and one-hand shots. On defense, they 
used a strict man-to-man from the 
center line in. 

With the exception of one or two 
which attacked deliberately, 
most of the tournament teams kept the 
ball moving very rapidly on offense. 
The one-hand shot was very much in 
evidence, overshadowing the lay-up 
and the set shot from the floor. The 
man - to- man was the most popular 
form of defense. These defenses were 
forced to play all over the court dur- 
ing the latter part of many games due 
to the unusual closeness of the scores. 
The increased number of time-outs in 
the rules this year resulted in a faster 
game throughout the state. These short 
rests evidently revive the players and 
give them energy to continue at a fast 


pace. 
H. E.. FOSTER 


Daytona, Dixie Florida Winners 
INNERS and runners-up from 


each of the four regions of Flor- 


ida convened at the Miami Beach 
Senior High gym to battle it out for the 
Class A championship of the state. 
After two preliminary rounds, Day- 
tona Beach and Orlando, dark horses 


| both, lined up for the all-important 


game. The game was a nip-and-tuck 
affair with no more than four points 
separating the teams until late in the 
fourth period. The first half ended 14- 
14. At the end of the third period, Day- 
tona led 21-18 and managed to hold 
| this lead to win out 26-21. The victory 
| avenged two early season defeats by 


| Orlando. 


Orlando relied mainly upon a fast- 
breaking offense augmented by a shift- 


| ing man-to-man defense. When forced 


| 


to use a slow break, the losers passed 
the ball back and forth until they had 
a chance to whip it in to Morris, the 
center, who cut across laterally in 
front of his own basket, meeting the 
ball and using a beautiful jump and 
pivot shot. 

Daytona employed a fast break for 
the most part. Two tall boys were set 
up on each side of the free-throw lane 
to handle all passes from the guards 
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ASES 


> That are 
Safe 
Practical, safe de. 


sign, sturdy construc. 
tion and tough ma- 
terials make National 
bases the choice of 
schools and recrea- 
tion directors in every state in 
the nation. This year finds 
further improvement in design; 
tougher and safer for use in 
any league. They are made to 
stand the grind of hard use 
and embody many new princi- 
ples of base construction. By 
purchasing your bases direct 
from the manufacturer you get 
the lowest wholesale prices. It 
means a better base for less. 


Hardball or Softball 


Our new 1939 circular shows a complete line comprising 
softball and hardball bases. There are seven outstanding 
styles for hardball in a range of prices from which you 
are sure to find one to suit your budget and playing needs. 
In softball there are five styles from an inexpensive un- 
quilted base to an official National base with exclusive 
patented features. Send for our latest circular and whole- 
sale prices today. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
366-367 Marquette St. , Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


Published in May! 


SPORTS 
for the 
HANDICAPPED 


By George T. Stafford, Ed.D. 


Even your handicapped 
students will be able to enjoy 
safe and beneficial exercise, 
when you use this as a guide 
in planning your program. 

302 pp.—illus.—5% x 8 in. 


College List $2.00 


For complete information, check mas- 
ter coupon page 48. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York City 


NO- GERM 


mm Woven and Welded « Low 
Prices — Assorted sizes and 
styles, all built for heavy ser- 
vice. Also special hanger bas- 
kets to take entire wardrobe. 
Write for 6 page folder SU. 

American Wire Form(o 
175-279 Grant Ave Jersey Citys! 
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~ the back -court. The pivot men 
wuld fake a shot in one direction, 
thet wheel and attempt to scoop a shot 
ader their guard’s arm in the other 
‘irection, a type of shot that is very 

i led. 
e easily foulec. TARRY G. KEMMER 


Dixie High of Cross City, seeded 


umber 1 in the Class B tournament, 

jefeated Perry 21-14 in the finals. Dis- 
e- slaying a tight man-to-man defense 
c- wnd an excellent combination slow- 
a- fast breaking offense, Dixie won the 
al tle for the second successive year. 
of Coach Spurgeon Cherry’s offense was 
=i puilt around three veteran all - state 
in players. 
ds DWIGHT M. ALLEN 
n; 
in 
“ Duncan Retains Arizona Title 
y ICKING up momentum as it went 
ot F ius, Duncan High reached the 
i top of its game in the finals against a 
it girited Benson five and won the 
” championship of Arizona for, the sec- 


ond consecutive year. The champions | 


ysed a tight, shifting zone defense and 
both a fast and a slow breaking of- 
° fense. Every player was a ball hawk, 
- but Captain Eugene O’Dell, veteran of 
. the 1938 championship quintet, was 
A easily the outstanding player on the 
‘ team. At the close of the tournament 
he was unanimously elected captain of 
the all-tourney team. 

Benson was the surprise of the tour- 
| nament. Although it failed to place as 
. one of the three best teams in its dis- 

trict, and only got into the champion- 
ship round of 16 by being selected as 
. the team - at - large, Benson made its 
presence felt early in the tournament 
with a 39-29 victory over Phoenix, 
conquerors of the Globe pre-tourney 
favorite (36-17). The team used a 
shifting man-to-man defense and 
pressed opponents all over the court. 
On offense, the runners-up used a fast 
passing game, and relied on the short 
shots of Tony Judd and Julio Cerirol, 
forwards, to score. A small team, Ben- 
son was worn down by rugged Dun- 
can and lost by seven points. 
DON PHILLIPS 


Hope Runs High in Rhody 


HODE ISLAND high schools are 

divided into three classes, A, B, 
and C, respectively, according to en- 
rollment. At the conclusion of the reg- 
ular season, the two smaller classes 
(B and C) play a two-out-of-three 
series for the right to play the winner 
of Class A. Hope of Providence won the 
A title and was the team to beat. 

In the small class series, Cumber- 
and, winner of Class C, lost two 
straight games to Woonsocket, B win- 
ner. Both these teams used a man-to- 
man defense with a fast break from 
which the players would shoot from 
langles. Woonsocket had a spectacu- 
ar player in Merrette, who set an all- 
ime record for scoring during the 
| Tegular schedule. His eye was as keen 


a ever in the series against Cumber- 
land and the Class C champions suc- 
cum without winning a game. 
Bg following week Woonsocket and 
ope of Providence, winner of Class 
toe at in a two-out-of-three series 
p © state championship. Hope was 
Meeded to have the best all-round 


(Continued on next page) 
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Safe to use and safe to operate. . . . Employs 
the modern telescopic principle of operation. 
- « « Occupies minimum floor area when 
“nested” thus freeing valuable floor space for 
class use. . . . Easily installed in existing 
buildings as well as in new gymnasiums... . 
One hundred per cent “Medart” built by the 
oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium Appa- 
ratus, Basketball Backstops, Lockers, Lock- 
erobes, Playground Apparatus, and Pool 
Equipment. 

Write for Catalogs 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


3540 DEKALB ST. . . » » ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FLOODLIGHT 


THIS SEASON! 


You, too, can profit with the 


growing popularity of night 
football . . . with larger attend- 
ance! ... with swelling gate re- 
ceipts! It puts your sports pro- 
gram on a paying basis. Scores 


of schools are proving it. 


a 32-page booklet on floodlighting—filled with 
practical layouts for all kinds of night sports. o—_ 
Covers the complete line of Goodrich por- 
celain enameled floodlights. You should have 
it. Ask for bulletin No. 71. Send for your copy. 


ROOD RIC 


ELECTRIC™ COMPANY 


wesw + © &°$: 24 t. .£ Pmt NVC 1 P Ad C:! t-te 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY: 2923 N. OAKLEY AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RED FOX 
ATHLETIC CLOTHING 
Again Leads The Field 

ae 


No. 58S Shells 


Inserted V back of knees 
Extra $0.40 


MODEL 58S—Best grade army duck, 
full cut, plenty long, darts or tucks in 
knees; includes double canvas over 
knees, knee pads and thigh guard 
pockets. SPECIAL $2.20 


MODEL 44S—University Model. 
SPECIAL $2.35 


Also obtainable in Army Cloth, Jockey 
Satin and Tackle Twill. Write for cata- 
log showing complete line. 


PRACTICE JERSEYS 
Made from natural unbleached Cotton 
yarns—Full cut, double elbows, rib 
insert shoulders. 
No. SP 420DI—Medium Weight $7.80 Dozen 


No. SP 440—Medium Hvy Wt. 8.75 Dozen 
(Colored Jerseys slightly higher) 


Ask your Sporting Goods Distributor to 
show you Red Fox Durene, Rayon and 
Worsted Jerseys. Write for complete 
catalog. 


CULLUM & BOREN CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Basketball Review 
(Continued from page 43) 


aggregation ever assembled in the 
state. There wasn’t a weak spot on the 
club; every man could handle a ball 
well, shoot accurately and play good 
defensive ball. Its record speaks for it- 
| self—22 straight wins. 

In the first game of the champion- 
ship series, Merrette could not be 
stopped and Hope was almost up- 
set. However, the all-conquering quin- 
tet had too much all-round power to 
go down and won 43-41 in an overtime 
game. The second game was a cinch. 

| Hope drubbed the gallant Woonsocket 


| five, 46-28. 
CLIFFORD B. GOOD 


Durham Mops Up in South 


| URHAMWM’S team of giants, with a 


record of 43 consecutive victories, 
| was probably the South’s strongest 

high or prep school basketball team 
| during the 1939 season. After gaining 
| their second consecutive North Caro- 
| lina Class A championship by beating 
Charlotte 34-22, Durham’s Bulldogs 
traveled up to Lexington, Va., and suc- 
cessfully defended the title they won 
last year at the South Atlantic High 
School tournament, beating Fork 
Union Prep 41-26 in the finals. The 
Bulldogs, coached by Paul Sykes, then 
made it three crowns in a row by pol- 
ishing off Eastern High of Washington, 
D. C., 34-20, in the final game of Duke 
University’s first annual southern high 
school basketball tournament. 

Perhaps the chief development in 
North Carolina basketball this season 
was the organization of a Class C divi- 
sion, open to all schools with an enroll- 
ment of 200 students or less. Due to its 
size, Pilot Mountain, winner of the B 
championship for the past two years, 
was compelled to cast its lot with the 
C division. It became the state’s first 
C champion in history by drubbing 
Conway 45-25 in the championship 
game. Cary nosed out Mt. Airy 20-17 
to win the Class B crown. 


TOM BOST JR. 


Broncos Throw Boise in Idaho 


HE Idaho tournaments were con- 


ducted on a single elimination 
basis with a consolation bracket for 
the first round losers. In the Class A 
tournament, the Blackfoot Broncos de- 
feated Boise in the finals by scoring a 
goal in a sudden-death overtime pe- 
riod. Downey won B honors by taking 
Ammon into camp. 

In A play, Boise and Sugar-Salem 
used a fast break, Boise interjecting 
some set plays at times but Salem 
disdaining deliberate play at all times. 
The other A teams used semi-fast 
break offenses, with Pocatello and 
Idaho Falls occasionally falling back 
on set plays. Blackfoot, Pocatello, 
Buhl and Idaho Falls used a pivot man 
outside the keyhole. Defensively, the 
man-to-man was the stock defense, 
every team using it. 

In the B tournament, both finalists 
used a fast break offense with pivot- 
post men, Downey sometimes drop- 
ping into a double pivot-post set-up. 
Both teams relied on zone defenses. 
The other teams in this class depended 
upon a semi-fast break and set plays 
to get through the defense. 


E. F. GRIDER 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


ORDER NOW 


BE ASSURED OF A COPY 


Centennial 
Edition 
THE 


DOPE 
BOOK 


AMONG SPECIAL FEATURES: 


“Highlights of 100 Years of the Game,” 
Original Rules, Hall of Fame, etc., ete— 
in addition to others—and all of regular 
features brought up to the minute. 


Remit 15 Cents 


And Receive One of the First Copies 


C. C. SPINK & SON 


ST. LOUIS 


PO! GYM MATS 


For tumbling, boxing, wrestling, and 
as buffers ead basketball courts. 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
PETERSEN & COMPANY 
5561 BAYNTON STREET 


PHILA., PA 
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Hodags Rout Wisconsin Foes 


FTER disposing neatly of Eau 

Claire and Stevens Point in their 
frst two games, the Wausau defending 
champions could not stave off the great 
rush of Rhinelander in the finals and 
jost their Wisconsin Class A crown 
46-29. The Rhinelander Hodags, Jed by 
their great scoring ace, John Kotz, won 
the title in more or less of a romp. 
Their task of eliminating Wauwatosa, 
Shorewood and the defending cham- 
ions was nothing more than routine 
for this stellar aggregation. Kotz set 
new scoring records in state tourney 
play of 28 points for a single game and 
64 points for three games. 

Watertown became the new Class B 
champions by beating Neenah 33-28 in 
a bitterly contested finals. The bal- 
anced Watertown five had everything 
necessary to make a champion. It had 
drive, speed, a potent attack and a 
sturdy defense. 

The Altoona C champions were a 
team of battlers. They came from be- 
hind in all three of their games to nip 
their foes at the wire and grab a well- 
deserved crown. The team showed ter- 
rific drive and fire and superb shooting 
in the closing moments of every game. 
In the finals, Altoona defeated Port 
Edward 44-33. 


Michigan’s Peninsulas 


ICHIGAN continues to sponsor 


two big sectional tournaments 
rather than one state-wide champion- 
ship. A four-class tournament is held 
for Upper Peninsula schools and an- 
—_ for teams in the Lower Penin- 
sula. 

In the Upper Peninsula finals this 
year, Bergland defeated Pequaming 
31-16 for Class D honors. Crystal Falls 
timmed Marquette Baraga 41-26 to 
capture the C title for the second con- 
secutive year, and Iron Mountain be- 
came the B champions by virtue of a 
thrilling victory over Iron River, 32-30. 

In the Lower Peninsula finals, 
Muskegon-St. Joseph won from Dry- 
den 16-15 in Class D. Flint-St. Mary’s 
climaxed a highly successful season 
with a conclusive victory over Holland- 
Christian, 31-21, in Class C. Albion 
lifted the B crown after a hard tussle 
with Grand Rapids-Christian, 33-32. In 
Class A, Flint-Northern became the 
first school in the state to win the title 
three times by defeating Muskegon 
Heights 37-27. 


CHARLES E. FORSYTHE 


Erudite Five Chinook Victors 


HE Hoquiam basketball team that 
walked off with Washington hon- 
ors may not have been the greatest 
quintet in the history of the state but it 
certainly was the smartest, academ- 
cally speaking. Here was a squad of 
ten players every one of whom had a 
three-year scholastic average of at 
(Continued on next page) 


The following firms, advertising in Scholastic 
Goach, use Ozite All-Hair Gym Mat Felt in mak- 
ing their top grade gym mats: 

National Sports Equipment Company 
Petersen & Company 
J. E. Porter Corporation 
Everwear Mfg. Co. 
The Ameriean Hair and Feit Company 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, Ill. 


dee 


THE McARTHUR 


SUPER-GYM 
TOWEL 


FOR ECONOMY, LONG-LIFE AND 
AN INVIGORATING RUB-DOWN! 


In leading schools throughout the nation, MeArthur Super-Gym 


WRITE FOR bw gle Pony Pec ees very 2 s. Towels are eco- 
E nomical, and they provide a clean, rugged towel service that 
R athletes need. Write for complete information. 
SCHOOL 
TOWEL GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 
SYSTEM BARABOO, WIS. 
PLAN Western Representative: E. P. FINIGAN 
| BOOK | 314 12th St., San Francisco 


YOUR GYM MATS WILL STAY “SPRINGY” 
LONGER IF YOU INSIST ON A FILLER 


OF 


Genuine 
All-Hair 


OZITE 


PLATEN PROCESS 


GYMNASIUM MAT FELT 


Look for the OZITE 
label on the cover— 
it protects you 


You won’t need to worry about replacements against substitution 
when you buy gymnasium mats filled with and guarantees a 
OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt .. . they’re 100% ALL HAIR 


more resilient when you start to use them, filler! 
they stay “alive” and springy through 


many years of hard punishment! 


Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt is heavier and 
denser than ordinary cush- 
ion felts. The laminated 
construction, shown at 
right, insures a smooth flat 
lie, free from lumps and 
bumps. Platen- process 
felting assures complete freedom from 
broken needles that can be so injurious 
to the users. For safety, comfort and 
longer life, INSIST on gym mats filled 
with Genuine OZITE All Hair Gym 
Mat Felt! 


"4 


Write for samples and names of 
manufacturers and dealers who 


can supply you. 


AMERICAN HAIR 


SAFE! NO DANGER OF BROKEN NEEDLES 


You'll never find a broken needle in gym mats 
filled with genuine OZITE All Hair Gym Mat Felt 
because no needles are ever used in OZITE Platen 
& FELT COMPANY Process Felting—nothing can break off, no metal 

object of any kind can — get = ~ 
° That’s why OZITE-filled Gym Mats are always 100% 
Merchandise Mart, CHICAGO SAFE! 


It pays to order 


CHAMPION JERSEYS 


—and it pays to order early 


fre PRACTICE JERSEYS 
57LS—Natural Grey only__ — ___... $12.00 dozen 
SOCKS , 64LS—AIl Colors__ ‘ __.________._ $10.80 dozen 
* 3 
SUPPORTERS GAME JERSEYS 
os 96LS—Durene, All Colors__ $18.00 dozen 
SWEAT SHIRTS 76LS—Rayon Plait Colors $24.00 dozen 
UNDERSHIRTS 
2 hampion Jerseys are true champions in style, fit and 
SHELL durability. They are made right, styled right and priced 
right. For real QUALITY in jerseys, order CHAMPIONS; 
FOOTBALL for prompt service and complete satisfaction order 
PANTS EARLY. 


Order a sample—urite for catalog 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BASKET BALL COACHES! Ask about these Backstops 


that never spoil good shots! 


Built so a good shot goes through 
the basket whether it’s through 
the hoop or off the backboard. No 
structural defects that mean 
missed shots. Basket never wrig- 
gles. Catalog illustrates and de- 
scribes our complete line. Send for one of our popular types . . .. the 

EXTENDED, FIXED TYPE BASKET 


it.... Address Dept. S. BALL BACKSTOP 


EverWear also manufactures a complete line of 
Playground and Swimming Pool equipment .. . 
safety tested, durability guaranteed. 


THE ver Caf MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


| tigen baseball player is par- | | SPRING READING 
ticularly vulnerable to | | Immediate delivery is guaranteed 


BRUISES, FRICTION BURNS, | | at the publisher’s regular price. 
SORE AND “GLASS” ARMS, | BASEBALL 
| 


“STRAWBERRIES” j ll 
| ABRASIONS | we eo Baseball, by Ethan 


'| | | Baseball, by Jack Coombs, $2.75. 


A most satisfactory first- | || Boseball’ by Daniel E. Jessee, $1. 


| aid measure is the prompt | || Baseball Coaching Aids, by H. S. 
application of DeGroat, $2.75. 
| TENNIS 


Antiphlogistine | Budge on Tennis, by Don Budge, $2. 


| || Tennis, by E. S. and B. O. Bruce, 


Sample to Coaches and Trainers || | $2.50. 
| || 1939 Lawn Tennis Manual, by 
The | Budge, Perry, Vines, and others, 
> 50c. 
| Denver Chemical Mfg. | | All sent postpaid. Send check with 
Company | order. 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 167 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 
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least 86 percent. And seven 
had averages over 92 econ “— 
Brawn and brain may not always 
mix, but you would certainly have 
hard time convincing Hoquiam’s reg 
nament opponents of the fact. After 
two fairly easy victories, the H uiam 
team met its only hard test of the tour- 
nament in the semi - finals against 
Longview. The latter was downed only 
after an overtime period, 25-24. In the 
finals, Hoquiam drowned Blaine under 
a deluge of baskets, 35-22. 


A. W. BURROWS 


Ohio Diadem to Akron North 


R the second time since 1935, 


Akron North passed every test suc- 
cessfully in the Ohio tournament to 
earn the Class A championship of the 
state. The champions averaged 42 
points per contest on 70 field goals and 
28 fouls. On attack they broke fast 
and then fell back very rapidly into a 
shifting zone defense. 

It was in the semi-finals against 
Bellefontaine that Akron demonstrat- 
ed its championship caliber. Bellefon- 
taine started off like a _ whirlwind, 
holding a 9-6 advantage at the end of 
the first quarter. Paced by Ralph 
Vinceguerra, who scored 12 points, 
North stormed back and went on to 


| win 35-30. Again in the championship 


game against smooth-working Roger 
Bacon, it was Vinceguerra who meant 
the difference between victory and de- 
feat. On several occasions when the 
game was still in doubt, the Akron for- 
ward broke through the Bacon defense 
for vital lay-up baskets. 

The Class B championship was won 
by a sturdy North Canton quintet 
which scored 44 field goals and 27 fouls 
in four games. The B victors operated 
from a set offense coupled with an oc- 
casional fast break. Defensively, they 
relied on a tight man-to-man. The new 
B champion had it much easier in the 
semi-finals than its bigger brother. 
Canton, led by its all-state guard. 
Sterling Pollock, who scored 13 points, 


| decisively defeated Butler 29-14 and 


| 


| 
| 


| advanced to the finals against St. 


Mary’s of Sandusky. 
EARL A. HICKMAN 


Vermont Winning Coach Faints 


HIS year, as last, the 95 schools un- 

der the Headmasters’ jurisdiction 
were grouped in three classes, A, B and 
C, according to their boy enrollment. 
The standards were raised somewhat 
and, as a result, only 17 Class A schools 
were left. There are now 30 B units 
and 48 C schools. 

The B and C tournaments were held 
simultaneously at Montpelier and 
White River Junction, respectively. 
Each tourney was an eight-team, two- 
day affair. Poultney defeated St. Mi- 
chael’s of Montpelier 18-17 for the B 
title, and Williamstown won the ‘ 
crown by turning back St. Michael's 
of Brattleboro, 27-24. The B finale was 
a classic. St. Michael’s, unbeaten in 18 
straight games, held a 17-14 lead with 
a minute or two to go. Poultney then 
sank two long shots to win—W 4 
Coach Charlie Prentiss fainted dea 
away! 
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Eight Class A teams met a week 
later for a two-day tourney at Bur- 
ington. Burlington, Cathedral, Spaul- 
ding and Bellows Falls survived the 
frst round, after which Burlington 
and Cathedral, arch city rivals, hur- 
died their semi-final tests to hook up 
in the finals. Cathedral won going 
sway, 43-22, the most lop-sided vic- 
tory in tournament championship his- 
tory. 

, HAROLD CHANDLER 


North Dakota Champions 


NEW Class A champion was 
A crowned in North Dakota when 
Coach Ernie Gates’ Jamestown Blue 
Jays, after turning back Osnabrock 
and Grand Forks in the preliminary 
rounds, fell on a tired Devil’s Lake 
quintet in the finals, and won going 
away, 37-20. Bismarck captured third 
place, Grand Forks, fourth, and Fargo, 
1938 champions, the consolation. 

In the B tournament, St. Leo’s of 
Minot repeated its 1938 victory by 
coming from behind against a great 
Larimore five, and winning 36-32. With 
five minutes to go, St. Leo’s was trail- 
ing 30-24. The champions then went 
to work and in a thrilling stretch drive, 
tied up the score at 30-all. Larimore 
then forged ahead with a field goal, 
but the courageous Lions, nothing 
daunted, sank three rapid baskets to 
win out by four points. 

The officiating was excellent. The 
officials gave the shooter ample pro- 
tection, used slow whistles on held 
balls and kept the game going at a fast 
tempo. 

GEORGE MELLEN 


Oklahoma’s A, B, C’s 
IFTY-NINE more teams than ever 


Students like it. 


(SPONGE RUBBER MAT) 


EFFICIENT 
SAFE - ECONOMICAL 


Relieves burning feet. 


SaATFE. 


NON-POISONOUS 


ATHLETE'S FOOT 


100% SATISFACTION IN 
YOUR SCHOOL TEST OR 
YOU PAY NOTHING 


PREVENTION 


Ask for school offer and 
reports of users. Free trial 
bottle for Coaches and 
P. E. D's. if requested. 


MAKES THE SKIN UNSUITABLE SOIL FOR FUNGUS GROWTH 


Odorless—Destroys all odors—No injury to fabrics—No loss of strength from age 
or exposure—5 years in use with no change in formula or method—Onox still 
does the job alone, unassisted—Write to — 


ONOX, Inc., Dept. B. Main Office, 121 2nd St., San Francisco, Calif. Central Division, 
223 Oakdale Ave., Akzon, O. Eastern Division, 14 Winifred St., New Haven, Conn. 


before entered Oklahoma compe- | 


tition leading to the championhips in 
Class A, B and C. In the A division, all 
teams used a delayed attack and a 
tight-man-to-man defense, with the 
exception of two teams which played 
zone. Tulsa Central and Oklahoma 
Central went into the finals and played 
a game of true championship caliber. 


The style of play used in the B and C 
classes mostly featured the zone de- 
fense and the fast breaking offense. 
Hollis, the B winner, had three excep- 
tionally tall boys who guarded their 
defensive basket with remarkable suc- 
cess and were difficult to stop around 
the offensive basket when they started 
to throw _up one-hand shots. Hollis 
trimmed Cherokee in the finals, 31-20. 


Hastings, the runner-up in Class C, 
averaged over 6 ft. in height, and used 
the zone defense with great success 
until it met undefeated Nuyaka in the 
finals. It was the continual hustling of 
the smaller Nuyaka boys that brought 
them victory, 39-36. 


LEE K. ANDERSON 
(Concluded on page 48) 


“SOUNDMASTER"” 


Lemp oc eAaes Portable unit 
pp —- designed for 
PHONOGRAPH ssanaeam, 
auditorium, gym. % mile range 
outdoors. Tone qualities equal to 
finest radio. Hundreds in use. 
Write for two weeks’ trial offer 
and guarantee. 


FOR crm 
CLASSES ENGINEERING CO 


SUNDT , 
4282 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


MASTER COUPON 


After checking carefully items desired, this coupon may be sent directly to Scholastic 
Coach advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 


point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
[) Dorothy Randle 

Poster 

How: many? 
AMERICAN CRAYON CO. 
() Sample Kit of Kaysan 

and folder 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT 
co. 


C1 Information 
] Sample mat felt 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM 
co. 


[] Illustrated circular 


BECTON, DICKINSON 

(] ACE Manual 

[] Sample Ace Adherent 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. 

[] Manual, "How to Ob- 
tain Best Results From 
Football Floodlighting" 

BIKE WEB MFG. CO. 

(J Coaches and Trainers 
Handbook 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR 
C) Information on Jerseys 
COACHING SCHOOLS 
(C American Foot. Inst. 


[) Butler University 
L] Daytona Beach 


(] Duke University 

[] Duluth St. Teachers 

[] Indiana Bask. School 
[] Johnstown Coach. Sch. 
[] Long Island U. 

CL] Northwestern Univ. 

CL) Penn State College 

L] U. of No. Carolina 

CL) West Virginia U. 


CROUSE-HINDS ELEC- 
TRIC CO. 

Cj Booklets, ‘Football 
Lighting" and “Night- 
time Is Playtime" 

CULLUM & BOREN 

[] Catalog 


DENVER CHEMICAL CO. 
C Sample Antiphlogistine 


C. B. DOLGE CO. 
[] Manual S-59 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER 


Co. 

[] Booklet, ''Stroking with 
Vincent Richards” 

DURENE ASSN. OF 
AMERICA 

[] Information and List 

EVERWEAR MFG. CO. 

[1] Catalog, Basketball 
Backstops 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 

(CD Information on Flood- 
lighting 


GENERAL FOODS 

C] Sample Postum 

[] "Tips on four Major 
Sports" How Many? 

MARTY GILMAN 

] Information on blocking 
dummies 

GUY C. FOSTER, INC. 


[] Folder about granules 
(] Information about 
Superline 


P. GOLDSMITH SONS, 
INC. 
~] New Catalog 


GOODRICH ELECTRIC 
co 


) Booklet, "Here's Héw to 
Light the Night" 

GULF OIL CORP. 

[] Booklet, "Sani-Soil-Set 
for Treating Playgrounds” 


HENRY ENGINEERING 
co. 


[1 Information on Safety 
Discus 

HILLYARD CHEM. CO. 

C “Modern Maintenance 
Manual" 

HYNSON, WESTCOTT & 
DUNNING 

C) Sample, Information 


OTHER LISTINGS AND SIGNATURE FORM ON PAGE 48 


GYM 
SUITS 


When you order 
Gym 


Suits you just use 


National 


the suit size the girl 
wears in regular 
clothing. Nation- 
al's careful tailor- 
ing makes possible 
this simple easy or- a 2 
dering method. : 


Drop us a post card today requesting full informa- 
tion and our latest brochure. This brochure shows a 


N 


ORLD LEADERS 

have, by their pat- 
ronage, established The 
Drake as an address of 
distinction. Here refined 
luxury, thoughtful serv- 
ice, and choice location de- 
light the discriminating. 
“A. S. Kirkeby, Managing Director 


The Drake 


Lake Shore Drive,.CHICAGO 


variety of styles from which you will find it easy to 


choose a suit to fill the requirements of your school. 
All National Gym Suits are full cut, fast color, care- 
fully tailored and guaranteed. 


National Sports Equipment Co. 


366-376 Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Roller Skating and Dance Floor Mats 
FOR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION & PARTIES 
Maple Hardwood—(Roll-Up Compactly)—Rea- 
sonably Priced. Carefully Constructed of 
Selected Materials to Afford Long Wear. 
Manufactured to Your Special Requirements 
in Sizes Ranging From 3’x5’ to 12’x15’. 

Many thousands of satisfied users everywhere. 
For further particulars, write immediately to— 


The G. L. Morris Corp., 1740 E. 12 St., Cleveland, Ohio 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


HUNTINGTON LABS. 

C) Free copy Seal-O-San 
Basketball Digest 

KAHNFAST SATINS 

() Information on Sports 
Fabrics 

LOREN MURCHISON 

[] Catalog on Trophies 

MATZMILLAN CO. 

—1) Catalog, athletic books 

6. McARTHUR & SONS 

[] School towel plan 

FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Catalogs on 

(1) Gymnasium apparatus 

C) Telescopic gym seats 

LC] Lockers 

[J] Rowing machines 

(J) Playground apparatus 


A. R. & J. E. MEYLAN 


1 Catalog 


[) Information 


solutions 


PRENTICE-HALL 


Books" 


[] Catalog C or 
JULES RACINE 


Catalog 


PENN. RUBBER CO. 


PENN. SALT MFG. CO. 


C Booklet on sanitation 


[) Information, "Athletic 
PETERSEN & CO. 

[1 Catalog, "Gym Mats" 
J. E. PORTER CORP. 


(1 New Sports Timer 


RAWLINGS MFG. CO. 


MASTER COUPON 


(See page 47 for other listings) 
O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS FOOTBALL POSTERS 


PROGRAM COVERS 
[1 Catalog and samples 
(Don Spencer) 


SUNDT ENGINEERING 
co. 
[1 Catalog, sound equip. 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 
(1 Booklet, “How to Make 
That Team" How Many? 


UNIVERSAL BLEACHERS 


[] Information 


U. S. RUBBER CO. 
6 () Information, six-man 
football shoes 


VESTAL CHEM. LABS. 
—] Booklet on Pyra-Seal 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC- 


[1 Catalog on Timers (1 Football Catalog TRIC 
NATIONAL SPORTS JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 1 Booklet, “Sports Flood: 
EQUIP. (1 Catalog on Athletic lighting 
[) information on bees Shoes WILSON SPTG. GOODS 
[] Information, girls’ gym ‘Catal 
suits SEAMLESS RUBBER co. OU Catalog 
ONOX, INC. C) Information on tape = WINCHESTER REPEATING 
[] Information A. G. SPALDING & BROS. ARMS CO. 
C] Free trial for coaches [) Catalog [] Information 
I oii sso eg a ee eee POSITION 5... 
(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical director) 
SRI cits a onion ean Sed mt lad hcp a EROROIRLONONT 2. ooo cec 
IT ee ere STATE Sor rs 


No coupon honored unless position is stated 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Basketball Review 


(Continued from page 47) 


Brother Act in Kentucky 


ao ee teams descended upon the 
University of Kentucky for the 
high school basketball finals, and after 
three rounds of play, two teams, Hind- 
man, of southern Kentucky (popula- 
tion 615), and Brooksville, from the 
north (population 508), remained to 
fight it out in the finals. Brooksville 

won in a sensational, thril]- 
ome. >= — 
rooksville was sparked by a pai of 
Coo , 


brothers, Warren and Marvin 

The former scored 21, 23, 20, a 10 
points in the four tournament games, 
while Marvin hit for 7, 12, 4, and 16 
from his guard position. Both were 
picked on the all-state team. Brooks- 
ville, coached by Herman O. Hale, fea- 
tured a fast breaking offense of two or 
three lanes. The writer would cal! its 
defense a change of pace, man-to-man. 
It consisted of a relaxed man-to-man, 
a tight man-to-man, and an all-court 
man-to-man. 


WILLIAM J. FOSTER 


Nebraska’s Three-Class System 


NEW champion was crowned in 


each of the three tournaments 
that Nebraska conducts simultaneously 
for its Class A, B, and C schools. The 
tournaments were thrilling from start 
to finish with Class A producing three 
extra period games, two of them occur- 
ring in the first round of play. 

In the A division, Coach “Jug” 
Brown’s superb Falls City team came 
from behind in the last 50 seconds of 
play against Jackson of Lincoln and 
won 25-20. Brown’s team won the 
championship the hard way, trailing 
Jackson 9-2 at the end of the first 
period and 14-9 at the half. At the end 
of the third quarter, Jackson still led 
17-14. Falls City then gallantly rallied 
and pulled the game out of the fire 
with an eleven point scoring splurge. 


O. L. WEBB 


VOLLE' 


Speedy Mites Lift ’Bama Title 


HILTON County High, in winning 
the Alabama championship, broke 
two precedents of long standing. First, 
it broke the monopoly North Alabama 
teams enjoyed in winning basket 
championships, and, second, it de- 
stroyed the illusion that small. — 
could not win. The average height 0 
the regulars was only 5 ft. 8% in., 4 
what they lost geno] lack of heigh 
they made up in speed. 
They relied on fast breaking and fast 
passing for most of their scoring. 


Against set defenses, they - ; 
score before the opponents a oe J 


chance to get set. After the bre 
champions relied on fast passing, and 
long shots to pull their opponen fo 
fense out. They used a man-to- “| 
defense throughout the tourname: 
but held one man back against 1 
in the finals to take — beg the op 
nents’ long passing game. _. ‘ 
PeThe Bron gre from Mobile = 
ployed a zone defense and a roving 


fense. SELLERS STOUGH 


IDDEL 


ROLL OR CLINCH . 
OF RIVET OVER poe 
WASHER 


REINFORCING PRONGED WASHER 
WASHER —™ 


on ee PLATE 
) eN. STYLE 89 SOFT TOE GAME 


T H 
i: A BASKETBALL HOLLOW THREADED RIVET _— 


sal Federation Approved 
= | BASKETBALL 
f= 2 BASKETBALL 


1939 IMPORTANT 1939 
CLEAT CHANGE 


The Rules Committee have made it mandatory that 
cleats be '/5 inch on the tread end and that they be 
conical in shape. The Rules Committee also have recom- 
mended that the cleats be of soft rubber and that they 

FOOTBALL - be “male” in type, that is the bolt in the cleat instead 
SEAM FOOTBALL of projecting from the shoe. Our No. | Cleat since 1922 


¢ a has been conical in shape, has been made of pliable rub- 
. ber and has been !/2 inch on the end. 


In 1922 we applied for a patent to cover our con- 
struction on “female” cleats. In 1923 we applied for 
a patent covering "male" cleats. This construction 
as far as the sole of the shoe is concerned, we have 
used for the past twelve years in our Track shoes. 
We have always felt that this was a sounder construc- hee ae son ioe 
tion than the "female" type of anchorage which we 
have been using in our Football shoes. In short we have 
felt that our track construction was sounder mechani- 
cally than our football construction. 


We have wanted to change to this type of construc- 
tion for a number of years, but since we were not having 
trouble with Riddeil shoes when Riddell cleats were used 
on them, we could not see our way clear to go through 
the trouble of making the change. Now since the Rules 
Committee have recommended this change, we wel- ae a : 
come it as a step forward in improving our Football 
shoes. 


1939 CLEAT PRICES 1939 
MALE No. 1 or 2 (per set of 14) 
FEMALE Nos. 1 to 12 (per set of 14)........30c 


i $7.00 
STYLE 77X SOFT TOE____._-_ 7.00 


259 N. Wood Street  JOHNT. RIDDELL, INC. Chicago, Illinois 


— 


Keconditionets of | 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT | 


Keeping pace with the trend to make the game 
of Football more interesting and colorful for 
the average spectator—the Manufacturers of 
Athletic Equipment have contributed their 
share to the spectacle by putting flash and 
color into the uniforms worn by the players. 


Most of the spectators have little or no idea of 
the cost of this snappy regalia, and certainly no conception at all of the problem involved in 
keeping it clean and in serviceable condition between seasons—yes, even between games. 


THE IVORY SYSTEM—the first business of its kind in the country, and still first—has con- 
tributed its share to the colorful change by devoting its entire time, effort and energy for 
many years to the Reconditioning of every type of Athletic Equipment made by Manu- 


facturers. 


Players might still be wearing suits with a "Drab Age" tinge if it were not for the fact that 
the IVORY SYSTEM established an industry for keeping Athletic Uniforms looking smart and 


trim. 


SALEM MASSACHUSETTS PEABODY 


